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r Year 


Number ié 
WOL, LXXVI | opies, 6 Cents 


$2.50 
Whole No. 1991 


WERELY | single 


A NEW BALDWIN BOOK 


FIFTY FAMOUS PEOPLE 


BY JAMES BALDWIN 
35 cents 


THE KEYNOTE OF 
SUCCESS IS SERVICE 


Service means, of course, attention and courtesy 
but if it is EFFECTIVE it means RESULTS. 
Practical results pre-suppose practical knowledge. 
SERVICE, as rendered at M. C. S., means bringing 
to the individual student the thorough and expert 
knowledge of competent instructors and the advan- 
tages of-a splendid equipment in a thoroughly 
lighted, heated, sanitary and commodious building. 
You will be cordially welcomed as a visitor at our 
school at any time. 


A volume of short stories for the third and fourth 
Sehool years, similar in matter and style to the popular 
Pitty Famous Stories by the same author. All these 
stories relate to real persons, each of whom in his own 
time and country was truly famous. Among them are 
Such interesting tales as Franklin and the Whistle, Lin- 
coin and the Birds, Edward Everett's Fiest Speech, Long- 
fellow and the Turnip, Lafayette and the Wolf, Richard 
fil and the Horseshoe Nails, Why Washington Did Not 
Ge to Sea, How Daniel Webster Rode to School, Why 
Sonn Marshall Carried the Turkey, etc. Not only is each 
Story pleasantly told, but it illustrates an element of 
truth which few will fail to recognize and appreciate. 


Come in. 
WALTER LEROY SMITH, President. 
Be ‘+ Day School Any Monday 
gin * Evening School Any Tuesday 


MALDEN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


**Educationally the strongest business school in New England” 


, 156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 


Send a postal for your copy of our illus- 
trated Guide to Good Reading. 


American Book Company 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


A BOOK THAT WILL ALWAYS SELL BECAUSE EDUCATORS FIND IT SO FULL OF SUGGESTION 
-EDWwWARDS 


; BY A. E. WINSHIP, LL. D. 


‘A Remarkable Study in Education and Heredity” 
New England Publishing Company Cloth 50 cents Boston, Mass. 


THREE POPULAR BOOKS 


HEARTILY ENDORSED BY TEACHERS EVERYWHERE | 


APRACTICE BOOK IN ARITHMETIC 
By H. M. Sharpe 88 pp. 15 cents. 
Practical, attractive and inexpensive, 

provides all sorts of interesting ma- 

tial for practice work in grade two and 

eview Work in grade three. 
Its large type, clear, open page and 

MS lessons related to the things that 

eilidren like make it an ideal book. 


Silver, 
BOSTON 


IN FABLELAND 
168 pp. 45 cents. 
The fables of Aesop that every child 

should know are re-told here with 

bright dialogue and dramatic action. 
The book develops expressive read- 

ing, subtly teaches wholesome lessons 

and fosters a taste for good reading. 

The illustrations are in artistic colors. 


By Emma Seri 


CHICAGO 


INDIAN STORIES By Major Newell 
45 cents. 


True stories of the Indians of the 
plains by one who lived among them, 
Full of interesting and authentic facts 
it is a book that all boys and girls of the 
fifth and sixth years love to read. Its 
numerous illustrations are unusually 
attractive. 


Burdett &@ Compoany 


NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


For the Primary Grades: 


Finley’s LITTLE HOME WORKERS...... $0.35 
Jones’ CIRCUS READER.............. 0.36 
Layton’s REALISTIC READER.......... 0.30 
Rafter’s CITY AND TOWN............. 0.45 


For the Intermediate Grades: 


Evans’ FIRST LESSONS IN AMERICAN 


Tomlinson’s STORIES OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION, Books | andll,eachbook 0.40 


For the Grammar Grades: 
Reinsch’s YOUNG CITIZENS’ READER... 0.60 


Usual discount on all supplementary readers when 
ordered in quaatities 


Benj H. Sanborn & Company 


Boston New York Chicago 


CHAIN STORIES 
AND PLAYLETS 


What are they? 3 
1. A series of classic fables for beginners to read 
that will interest them when everything else fails. 


2. Primers that, on account of the cumulative na- 
ture of the stories, have a siwwall vocabulary. 


3. Books illustrated by pictures so funny and 
laughable as to be quite as irresistible as a comic 
sheet, but withal wholesome and instructive. 


4. A playlet based on each story and worked out 
in detail for dramatizing, as the climax of interest. 


5. Primers that positively should not be introduced 
in schools where the rules forbid laughing abovea 
whisper. 


6.- They are written by Mara L. Pratt-Chadwick 
and E. Gray Freeman, and three of them are al- 
ready published; more are to follow. 


The Cat That Was Lonesome 
List price 15 cents 


The Woman and Her Pig 
List price 15 cents 


The Mouse That Lost Her Tail 
List price 15 cents 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
CHICAGO ATLANTA MANILA 


The Moore and Miner Series 


BOOKKEEPING 


BY GEORGE W. MINER 
Commercial Department, Westfield (Mass.) High School 


INTRODUCTORY COURSE (Sets I-IV, Exercises and Appendixes, 8vo, cloth, 126 + 
xxii pages, 90 cents) is designed for schools that offer a course in the fundamentals of book- 


keeping. 


It includes the standard books and accounts, the modern use of a bank account, 


and the common forms of business practice, with an elementary treatise on draits. 
INTRODUCTORY AND INTERMEDIATE COURSES (Sets I-VI, Exercises and Ap- 
pendixes, 8vo, cloth, 248 +- xxx pages, $1.20) gives double the amount of work contained 


in the introductory book. 


It develops detailed applications to partnership and other ac- 
counts, and the use of the special column and subsidiary books. 
more advanced business practice is included. 


The introductory and 


COMPLETE COURSE (Sets I-VIII, Exercises and Appendixes, 8vo, cloth, 334 + xxxi 
pages, $1.40) offers, in addition to the material in the “Introductory and Intermediate 


Courses, 


work in special accounts and their subdivisions, the use of the special column 


and subsidiary books, together with an up-to-date manufacturing-corporation set. 
INTERMEDIATE AND ADVANCED COURSES (Sets V-VIII, Exercises and Appen- 


dixes, now in press, price $1.20). 


This book, together with the “Introductory Course,” 


contains all the material found in the “Complete Course” described above. 


BANKING (now in press) is published in separate form. 


banking. 


It comprises the best in modern 


GINN AND COMPANY 


29 Beacon Street, 


- - Boston 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Edtter 


PRAGMATISM IN EDUCATION 


AUSTIN BIERBOWER 
Chicago 


The favorite object in education is now less to 
develop men than to make them successful and 
practical. The object of our schools is directed to 
make them do something, not be something. In- 
stead of elevation of character it is competency in 
following a purpose. 

Do we get the greatest, advantage in this way? 
While we should doubtless aim 
to make men competent, increas- 
ing their power to do, and train- 
ing them for the practical work 
of life, should we not also try to 
make all-round men, strong in 
general and well-balanced in at- 
tainments? The perfect gentle- 
man, not the perfect man of af- 
fairs, is the approved ideal. The 
greatest thing we can make in 
the world is good and strong 
men. The only use of anything 
else is to serve men’s purposes ; 
and if we expend all our efforts 
to make men efficient we fail to 
get some of the purposes. For 
to be able to do most is not 
necessarily to be most. 

The qualifications for doing 
and being are widely different; 
and we may neglect the making 
of men for the results they are 
to achieye. One is educated to be practical and 
useful; but practical and useful work may not se- 
secure his well-being. While the aim in 
practical life is to get what man 
needs, in getting that man does not get all. 
The degree of success is not commensurate with 
the degree of perfection. We should so train men 
that they will be most happy, high minded, intel- 
lectual and moral, not so that they will be com- 
petent to live in ease. Modern education is chiefly 
for acquiring the means of life, not for the applica- 
tion of those means, The making not of fortunes 
but of men is the more direct way to our end. 
Of late we have not so much prided ourselves as 
formerly on the noble specimens of humanity pro- 
duced. The old style gentleman has nearly dis- 
appeared. 

The training that conduces to welfare is not 
what conduces to efficiency. The ability to suc- 
ceed does not imply the highest attainments. 

Success requires many qualifications which do not 
elevate character. The practical man who always 
gains his end is apt to override his fellows. In 
carrying all before him he does not sufficiently 
consider others, but is so bent on his object as 
to think more of it than of his way of getting it. 


DR. FRANKLIN B. DYER, 
Superintendent of Schools, Boston. 


He makes enemies of men, regarding them as 
persons to be overcome. As they are thought 
to stand in his way, he is rather friendly to the 
object sought than to those whose opposition he 
must remove. His way is much akin to war, or 
to contest with his fellows, and not enough like 
love and care for them. 

The man, of ‘success adopts 
some considerations and neglects 
others. Only part of men’s at- 
tainments conduce to his pur- 
pose. ‘This part is cultivated to 
the exclusion of the rest. We 
ask what is the use of certain 
branches of education, and 
whether they tend to increase 
wealth or power, and so to help 
man along-in the world. If not, 
they are thought useless and 
neglected. 

Now the things which make 
for business proficiency are not 
the best. Though serving for 
power they do not meet one’s 
taste or moral nature. The 
thrifty traits are usually narrow 
and petty. . The ways of money 
getting are not satisfying to our 
highest aspirations. To succeed 
in business one must be low and 
practice meannesses which ‘he disapproves. 
I say not only practical men_ in- 
dulge in such meannesses, but that 
such. meannesses conduce to success. Financiers 
find morals and all-round culture in their way, and 
they surrender them to gain their end. Dis- 
honesty is thought so essential to money-making 
that the public are suspicious and roused against 
millionaires and trusts. 

Success in life, and particularly in finance, in- 
duces a certain hardness of heart, and tends to 
selfishness. The greatest in this line are not the 
best men. Besides taking advantage of their 
fellows, they are indifferent to others, crushing 
them out or preventing their rise in the world; 
and they do this without compunction. They think 
too much of their end to respect what stands in its 
way, and have no interest in what will not ac- 
complish their end. None think of going to 
financiers for sympathy, who, when they con- 
tribute to benevolences even, have seldom any 
heart init. They give to be rid of importunity, and 
to counteract opposition to their business. Ben- 
evolence, as well as trade, turns on a question of 
advantage. The successful man must suppress 
his sensibilities, learning to be unfeeling and un- 
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moved by the “Softer” emotions, Neglecting the 
amenities of life, and whatever does not help his 
business, he is rarely indifferent, but counts it a 
loss to take pleasure alone. 

Such a one has not the passivity of the highest 
type of men. The cultured enjoy things as well 
as profit by them, and often consider enjoyment 
alone. The rich man seldom laughs or is a “good 
fellow.” Bent on his purpose, he deprecates the 
time given to recreation, taking a rest only that 
he may better do his work. He looks for gain 
even in his outings. To trifle seems bad. Al- 
though it pleases.it is grudged if it gives no profit. 
He is good merely because vice interferes with his 
success, not because he wants to be better or 
greater. Diversion is to him waste. Desiring to 
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maké all things count, and having an ulterior pur- 
pose, he is seldom satisfied with present good, 
What is enjoyable only in itself without affecting 
the future is depreciated. The successful man, 
looking too much away from his environment, 
does’ not take in the world for itself. He gives 
away his life for profit. 

Men should be trained to take the pleasures out 
of living, and get what develops their character; 
and for this they should do much that serves no 
other, purpose. Time spent on self is not waste. 


. If it does nothing else it is most useful in self- 


building. Our excessive pragmatism does not 
afford the best education, and we should try more 
to make something of men than to make them 
do something. 


a a 


MOUNT HOLYOKE’S DIAMOND JUBILEE 


SOME OF THE DIAMONDS 


ELLA GILBERT IVES 


“Beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole 
earth is—Mount Holyoke.” Thus did President 
King of Oberlin College pervert scripture in his 
address to the Holyoke alumnae. And all the 
trees of the wood clapped their hands with the 
Holyoke women, and the little hills rejoiced 
on every side—especially Tom and Holyoke. 
Brimmed with grace was the Connecticut river 
valley ; draped in violet and purple thé hills; splen- 
did in scarlet and gold and green, the beautiful 
campus; over all the blue October sky. Naturé 
was gracious to the daughters of Holyoke as they 
trooped in with their friends to keep their diamond 
jubilee. 

Everybody went, from the oldest living graduate 
of ninety years, to the latest class baby; from the 
long-time presidents of Vassar and Union, to the 
youngest college president—Alexander Meikle- 
john of Ambherst, confessedly “the infant.” He 
carried off a doctor’s hood, with an LL.D., and 
thereby hangs a tale of his own telling. The 
presidents of Amherst and of Holyoke were form- 
erly classmates at Brown University. When Miss 
Woolley took her first degree the act was so 
unusual that no gown had been provided. Some 
one hurried down the aisle asking: “Who has a 
gown for Miss Woolley?” “I,” said a young man, 
Meiklejohn by name. He took off the gown and 
Mary Woolley put it on. To-day she returns to 
him—a hood. This graceful act of reciprocity 
binds still more closely the two colleges on the 
river banks. 

Among the other degrees conferred by the 
college none gave more satisfaction to the 
alumnae than the Sc.D. of Dr. Mary A. Smith, 
long-time able surgeon at the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children. She deemed 
it a happy coincidence that her doctor’s hood was 
a brilliant yellow—the suffrage color. Another 
daughter of Mount Holyoke, Vivian Blanche 
Small, president of Lake Erie College, won a 
degree, and evinced her fitness in one of the finest 
addresses of the occasion. Referring to the work 


of the college for education, she said: “Some of 
the fruits of this attitude toward scholarship we 
are reaping to-day in the recognition accorded our 
baccalaureate degree in every graduate school in 
the land, in the high place given us in the national 
council of Phi Beta Kappa, in the judgment that 
placed us among the first of the colleges selected 
to stand upon the Carnegie foundation, and more 
recently among that galaxy of stars of the first 
college magnitude which the federal bureau has 
caused to appear in the educational sky.”’ 

Miss Small recognized, as did many other speak- 
ers, the dominant spirit of the great founder of 
Mount Holyoke. Indeed, President King went so 
far as to claim that the old notion of the necessity 
of immuring a human being in the walls of any 
building that should stand, has its modern ana- 
logue; that every permanently great institution 
has a great personality wrought into its founda- 
tion. 

Mary Woolley—the fifth Mary in the presiden- 
tial succession—in her greeting to the alumnae 
said: “Seventy-five years have passed, 10,000 girls 
have gone out from Mount Holyoke with the 
impress of Mary Lyon’s work.” One of them, 
Anna C. Edwards, class of 1859, bore off the 
honors on the alumnae day of reminiscent ad- 
dresses. Her speech, both in matter and manner, 
was a little classic. It bore the “impress,” and 
in nothing else more clearly than in this closing 
note: “What next? Well, the centennial is just 
at hand; we must begin to get ready for that.” 

Readiness for the next event is a trait of Hol- 
yoke character. It appeared in all exercises of this 
memorable year. They ran with such smoothness 
and perfection of detail that one speaker—a man— 
remarked that no one henceforth could question 
woman’s ability to handle machinery. 

The demonstration was particularly clear on the 
afternoon of the pageant, when the festival pro- 
cession in symbolic groups crossed the green, 
charming eye and ear, and appealing still more 
powerfully to the intellect. No comment can avail 
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for that superbly costumed. and. skilfully, planned 
and directed educative display. "To one who has 
seen many pageants, both at home and abroad, 
it seemed the finest one to date, in its essential 
meaning and outward grace. Too much credit 
cannot be given to Professor Jewett of the art 
department of the college, who planned the large 
outlines, to Professor Bacon, the field marshal and 
master of ceremonies, and to the various heads of 
departments who devised and executed the group 
features. The costumes were copied from pictures 
in the college archives and elsewhere, and were 
exquisite in coloring and accurate in detail. It 
was a liberal education compressed into three 
hours to follow understandingly the beautiful 
living kaleidoscope, 

And what shall be said of the closing feature, 
representing the seventy-five years of the life of 
Mount Holyoke? Heralds in the Holyoke blue 
and white led the procession of alumnae, two by 
two for each year, beginning with 1912, and mov- 
ing backward, each one in the dress of her timé. 
It was a novel and surprising exhibit of the 
evolution and convolution of fashion; now in con- 
centric circles, then in a spiral, but on the whole— 
forward and upward. Around this group of 
evoluting dames, and reaching far behind them, 
came the symbolic groups of the pageants and 
the white-robed undergraduates, symbolizing to- 
gether the past and present of Mount Holyoke, 
and the continuity of its human fabric. 

The second day of the jubilee was devoted to 
the forward look. That was Mary Lyon’s charac- 
teristic attitude. On the day when the foundation 
stone was laid she said: “This will be an era in 
female education. The work will not stop with 
this institution. This enterprise may have to 
struggle through embarrassments for years, but 
its influence will be felt. It is a concession on 
the part of gentlemen on our behalf which can 
be used again and again.” 

It were easy to multiply words evincing her far 
sight. It reached to the present hour. When one 
recalls the very reluctant “concession of gentle- 
men” (some of them) to Mary Lyon’s great and 
good projects, it gives zest to their whole-hearted 
endorsement by such men as Hadley of Yale, 
Lowell of Harvard, King of Oberlin. 

President Hadley’s address at the Intercollegiate 
Commemoration Exercises was a challenge to 
Mount Holyoke to keep the forward step. He 
said: “Different institutions are making experi- 
ments on different lines. But for one I am con- 
vinced that those colleges will do their work best 
which put before their students the local prepara- 
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tion for, citizenship ; and in attempting to deal with 
this task T regard it)as éspetially fortunate that 
the growth of women’s colleges has been co- 
incident with the growing assumption by the 
women of the country of the full responsibilities 
of citizens.” 

President Carey Thomas of Bryn Mawr, in a 
wise and witty speech on ‘‘the future of the higher 
education of women,” said: “Woman’s higher 
education is only part and parcel of the great 
social revolution which is now upon us. It is 
already clear that this transformation of society, 
of which universal woman suffrage is only a small 
part, will give equal opportunity to women in every 
field of human effort, including teaching and 
scholarship. Wherever women vote, which will 
soon be everywhere in the civilized world, women 
will be elected equally with men on all school and 
university boards, nor will marriage any longer 
disqualify women. Women will never deprive 
other women of a livelihood or of a dearly-loved 
profession because they wish to marry, This has 
been done in the past only because men do not 
yet understand that women, like themselves, find 
their greatest happiness in congenial work.” 

In the long procession of capped and gowned 
dignitaries, delegates from ninety-nine colleges, 
President Burton of Smith College was conspicu- 
ous for height and—good looks. Both are assets. 
He also illustrated in his own personality his 
theme, college atmosphere. He advocated the 
rarefied one of inspirational teaching. President 
Pendleton of Wellesley adorned her new doctor’s 
hood, the gift of Mount Holyoke, and spoke for 
the college of liberal arts in distinction from the 
vocational school. President Shanklin of Wes- 
leyan College paid President Woolley a deserved 
tribute. He said: “The characterization of Mary 
the First of Mount Holyoke applies equally to 
you: ‘If she set herself to do anything it was of 


no use to oppose her.’ This has been evidenced. 


anew in your carrying to a successful conclusion 
the campaign for an additional half-million dollars 
for endowment. Within the next decade you will 
have that other million and more which you now 
covet with a holy longing. Your learning and 
your self-sacrificing enthusiasm have made you 
admired beyond any other college president in New 
England.” 

Through the beautiful new gateway, the Field 
Memorial, at its formal opening, marched the 
academic procession, To one alumna it sym- 
bolized the great door and effectual of opportunity 
opened seventy-five years ago to all women of all 
subsequent time, by Mary Lyon. 
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IN ANSWER 


PRISCILLA LEONARD 


Let others doubt—my faith is sure 
That man shall conquer and endure. 


For if the universe contain 

No other spirit knowing pai 

And truth and love and sacrifice, 

Then man—howe’er his body dies— 
Shall, bodiless, fare forth and win 
All power, the heights and Jepths within. 


And if there be, above the whole, 
A Spirit greater than man’s soul, 
Then man, as child to it, shall know 
Its larger plans, and gladly go 
Rejoicing, hoping, learning still, 
Towards its goals of love and will. 


Let others doubt—my faith is sure 
That man shall conquer and endure. 
—The Outlook. 
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IS THE PUBLIC SCHOOL A FAILURE? 


A REVIEW 
SUPERINTENDENT J. P, WOMACK 
Magnolia, Arkansas 


I am a teacher. I have worked in every de- 
partment of the public school system from the lone 
rural school to the superintendent’s office. But, 
according to Ella Frances Lynch in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal for August, I am unworthy the 
name of teacher, for I do not assent to her charge 
that the American system of public schools is “the 
most momentous failure in our American life 
‘to-day.” On the contrary, I regard the charge as 
‘essentially unjustifiable. Did I believe otherwise 
I should choose another calling, or even learn a 
‘trade; for I should be unwilling to participate in 
any way, however humble, in “wrongly educating, 
mal-educating, or absolutely harming” the child- 
‘hood of my fatherland. 

Before taking up her indictments in order I 
wish to note one of her introductory statements— 
it is typical of the others :— 

“Do you know one salient, incontrovertible fact 
— incontrovertible because careful inquiries have 
proved it—that the public school records con- 
clusively show that the bright, energetic boy in- 
‘variably leaves school the first chance he gets to 
‘make his way in the world?” 

Let us look into that statement. She says 
“public school records.” I have had something 
to do with public school records, and it is my 
experience and observation that boys are not 
written down in the records as “bright,” “ener- 
‘getic,” etc. Usually the public school records 
‘show the pupil’s name, age, residence, parents’ 
‘address, date of vaccination, school last attended, 
etc. Opposite his name are to be found certain 
letters, figures,’ signs or symbols intended by the 
‘teacher to indicate the amount and quality of the 
work done by the pupil, his punctuality, deport- 
‘ment, ete. And this is about all. Not a word 
‘about brightness or energy. And not a word 
showing that the pupil withdrew the first chance. 
Nor is there anything that even hints at brightness 
or dullness unless it is those “marks” made by 
the teacher. But surely Miss Lynch would not 
rely on marks as data. To her “marks” are any- 
thing but reliable. 

But sarcasm aside. No court of law would 
‘seriously consider such testimony as expert. It 
does not ring true. Doubtless in many schools the 
facts, if attainable, would substantiate her charges 
in so far as those schools are concerned. But the 
facts are not attainable. No record reveals such 
entries as “left school the first chance he got,” 
‘The record may show that, in the estimation of 
the teacher, the boy was bright and energetic. 
It may further show that, on a certain date, he 
withdrew from school. But the rest is guesswork. 
And the guess is not the teacher’s. For what 
teacher would preserve for the public eye such 
damning evidence of her incompetency? 

In defence of her proposition that “the system 
‘is, as at present conducted, an absolute and total 


” 


failure,” because it is stupid—“asinine” is her 
favorite adjective—she declares that the ‘“‘watch- 
word” of the system is: “All children are alike.” 
Now I concede that to a casual, nnsympathetic 
observer such a conclusion might appear logical. 
Methods are frequently used that seem to make 
no distinction as to ability. I know schools where 
every child in the school must do precisely the 
same work in the same time as every other child, 
or be marked as failed. Such schools need a new 
superintendent. But when these exceptions are 
taken for all they are worth the proposition is 
in no sense -proved. It is a far cry from a con- 
ceded fact to a watchword. It is conceded that 
the raising of money is, and must continue to be, 
a prominent activity of the church. But is money 
raising the raison d'etre, the watchword of the 
church? As a matter of fact Miss Lynch cannot 
name a reputable superintendent or principal, 
teacher or school director, who would admit over 
his signature his acceptance of the proposition 
that all children are alike. 

The only possible justification for such a state- 
ment grows out of this fact: The large number of 
children in some schools, and the small number 
of teachers at the command of the school, compels 
principals and school boards to crowd large num- 
bers of children—often of widely varying capaci- 
ties, too—into one room or class to be taught 
en neasse. Nobody connected with the manage- 
ment says “bosh” at the suggestion of varying 
capacities; it is a question of ways and means. 
Grading is merely an attempt to minimize the 
evils of mass teaching by putting into the same 
class those pupils nearest alike in “capacity, 
physical strength, mentality, etc.” The principles 
of grading rest on economic rather than on 
psychologic grounds. Where is the _ school 
board, where the superintendent, the principal, or 
the teacher, who would crowd seventy or even 
fifty children of dissimilar aptitudes and varying 
capacities into the “lock step” if it could be pre- 
vented? Miss Lynch has worked in the public 
schools in many capacities. Doubtless she has 
ddne the things complained of. Was it a matter 
of choice with her? Was “uniformity” her watch- 
word? 

I wonder if, in her quest for data, she never 
heard of night schools for those unable to attend 
the day school ; of moonlight schools for the adults 
who missed their chance for an education when 
young; of open-air schools for children with lung 
trouble, of continuation schools, of part time 
schools, of trade schools, of schools for sub- 
normals, of schools for incorrigibles? And does 
she not know that in practically all our city 
syabems there are numerous elective courses lead- 
ing to high school graduation and covering 
a range of subjects from Greek to garden- 
ing, ang from physics to pie-making? I 
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did not go far afield in collecting data 
for this article, but I can name two schools, 
right here in Arkansas, where the pupils are 
grouped on the basis of “physical strength, 
mentality, home environment,” etc. If a pupil 
weakens, or loses time, he drops into a group 
slightly below him; if he gains on his work and 
shows that he can do the work in a higher group, 
he is transferred then and there. In my own 
school—one of the two—these groups are pro- 
moted whenever they finish the work of the grade, 
whether in three or thirteen months. I can point 
to pupils who have gained one year in three on 
their fellows. Neither group failed; one merely 
outdistanced the other because its members were 
stronger. And yet both these schools are public 
schools—part of the “invariable” system. 

But Miss Lynch will probably object that, even 
when children are so grouped with reference to 
their varying capacities, they are being mal- 
educated because all are required to take the same 
course without reference to the future of the in- 
dividual children. Let me ask here three ques- 
tions 

(1) How many children in the primary and 
grammar grades know what they will do or be 
in adult life? How many of their parents can 
settle the question for them? 

(2) How many distinct courses would be re- 
quired to give each child in an average school of, 
say, five hundred pupils, the particular training 
he needs? Would a scheme to attempt to give 
each child specific training for his peculiar work 
or station in life be within the possibilities of any 
financial system the people would stand for? 

(3) Is there a single branch of study taught in 
the average grade school that any child, man, or 
woman could afford to be ignorant of? Is it 
“grossly stupid” to attempt to teach each child, 
regardless of his possible future, to read and write, 
to speak and sing, to manage figures and accounts, 
to know the geography and history of his country? 
Is it “grossly stupid” to undertake to initiate him 
into the beauties of the world of nature and litera- 
ture and art? In a word, is it stupid to try to 
put him in possession of the tools by which he 
may be able to make his way in the world and 
find pleasure in it? 

A second specification is: “All the studies and 
the whole system of elementary public schools 

. are keyed absolutely and conducted solely for 
the one aim—to fit for graduation in the high 
school.” (Did her scheme of investigation include 
the rural schools? If so, I wonder what per cent. 
of them she found so “keyed” and conducted.) 
A little later she asserts that the system is 
genuinely “asinine” in that “it throws every year 
ninety-three out of every hundred children into 
the world of action absolutely unfitted for even 
the simplest tasks of life.” 

Where does she get the ninety-three per cent. 
who are so defrauded? Why, that is the per cent. 
who do not go to high school. At first one would 
infer that she condemns the elementary school 
because it seeks to fit for entrance into the high 
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school; later it appears that she considers the 
elementary school a failure because some seven- 
teen millions of its pupils do not enter the high 
school. Finally, when one reads the pathetic story 
of Mary Doe, nee Roe, one can but conclude that 
the high school is the most utterly worthless part 
of the whole vicious. system. And then, having 
read her strictures on the college, which, she 
charges, is the designing parent of the public 
school system, we are hardly prepared for the 
shock when she declares that ninety-five per cent. 
of the children of the United States are defrauded’ 
under the workings of the system because they 
do not succeed in getting to college. I am no 
logician; perhaps that explains my inability to- 
understand why a system is bad because it is. 
bad, and worse because it operates automatically 
to prevent some of its victims from getting their 
full share of its badness. 

Summing, Miss Lynch says: “All this time, to- 
meet the requirements of the ninety-five per cert. 
who do not go to college, absolutely nothing is. 
offered, nothing done. Nothing, in any way, is 
offered to fit ninety-five out of every hundred boys. 
and girls for practical lives. . . .” 

“Nothing offered, nothing done!” Nothing 
offered, nothing done for the tens of thousands. 
of poor but ambitious boys and girls who, obliged. 
to leave school before reaching the high school or 
college, where they could get special training for 
their life work, study at night to finish the work 
begun,. take correspondence courses in their 
special subject, or enrich their lives by spending 
their leisure hours in communion with the great 
souls of the past! Nothing offered, nothing done 
for the millions of children whose only training 
in manners, in morals, in hygienic habits, in 
patriotism, in appreciation of the true and the 
beautiful in nature, in art, in literature, comes in 
the few short years spent in the elementary school! 

But Miss Lynch assumes that the seventeen 
odd millions who do not go to college, and still 
succeed more or less well in life, would fare just 
as well without the agency of the elementary 
school. She says: “The men and the women who- 
attend public schools and are successful in the 
world become such successes because either of 
home training, outside stimulus, or natural gifts, 
but not through what they learned in the public 
school.” With equal truth she might have said 
that the practice of medicine is a failure because 
sO many patients die on the doctors’ hands, and 
those that get well would get well anyway. Or, 
that the preaching of the gospel is a failure be- 
cause so many people go to hell in spite of the 
preachers, and the few who go to heaven would 
get there anyway—through “outside influences” 
or “natural gifts,” perhaps! 

She mentions home influence as a substitute 
for ‘the elementary school. Is she a teacher, and 
does she not know that the average home does. 
practically nothing in the way of training the chil- 
dren? Did she ever eneounter a child in the 
elementary school who could not repeat three 
of the ten commandments? Who knew nothing 
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of the flag, or the significance of the Fourth of 
July, or the use of a toothbrush? If she did she 
met a type, | was about to say a national type, 
so far as the output of the home training de- 
partment is concerned. Why, there is no more 
alarming tendency recognized to-day than the 
tendency to disintegration in the home life. It 
has, relegated almost its every function to the 
public school. A child where I once taught said 
to her mother one evening: “Mama, won't you 
teach me a Bible verse to say in chapel to- 
morrow?” 

“No, I won't,” was the impatient answer. 
“Teaching isn’t my business; you tell that teacher 
to do it; that’s what she’s paid for.” 

An extreme case, I grant. But the answer 
voices a popular feeling, and explains why so 
much is expected of the over-burdened teachers 
in our elementary schools. The idea of an ex- 
perienced teacher expecting the average home to 
do anything worth while in the education and 
training of its children! 

As I see it, there is but one construction to be 
placed on Miss Lynch’s words: She would convey 
the idea that a knowledge of the branches taught 
the child, and the training received in mastering 
them, is not only worthless, but hurtful to the one 
who does not go to the high school or college. 
For, mark you, she does not complain that the 
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branches are not well taught; the specific charge 
is that what the children get in the elementary 
school is worthless and hurtful. 

Were she to undertake constructive criticism 
she would probably recommend, for the ninety- 
five per cent. who do not go to the high school 
or college, practical courses, including, e.g., 
gardening, fishing, horse-shoeing, nursing, preach- 
ing, hunting, meat cutting, manicuring, drink- 
njixing, haircutting, grave digging, steeple-paint- 
ing, etc. For the future farmer, and plumber, and 
barber, and drayman, there would be no fooling 
away the years from six to fourteen in the pursuit 
of such useless knowledge as that of the king’s 
English, readin’, writin’, ’rithmetic, etc. The little 
girl who expected to follow her mother’s example 
and earn bread for her family at the wash tub 
would take courses in suds and blueing; the boy 
whose ambition was to be a sexton would master 
the finer points in the art of grave digging. Of 
course they both might change their minds later. 
The girl might become a wife and mother, and 
take a notion to do her own housework, and rear 
her children to better things than she had known. 
The boy might conceive a passion for engineering 
or law. But in neither case could any one blame 
the system, for was not the system eminently 
practical? 


; LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 
LOS ANGELES 


A MODEL SCHOOL COTTAGE 


At the Utah Street school in Los Angeles, 
where the Russian Jews came in vast numbers 
about three years ago, fleeing from tryanny, the 
problem of the school was much more than teach- 
ing English, number, and other regulation facts 
and processes. 

To Americanize the children and their parents 
in the best sense of the term was accepted by 
principal, teachers, superintendent, supervisors, 
school board, and the Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 

One of the wholly unusual methods is the in- 
troduction into the school yard of a small wooden 
model school cottage, inexpensive and inexpen- 
sively furnished, but a real-life home, with sleep- 
ing room, living room, and dining-room, kitchen, 
closets, bathroom, and lavatory. 

Here two teachers live 365 days in the year. ex- 
cept as they are away on vacation. 

Here they sleep, eat, have their washing and 
ironing done. Here they keep their clothing, 
have their books, pictures, and curios. 

At the mid-day meal they are joined by eight 
other teachers and company whenever they 
choose. 

Do you get the picture? Re-read the article 
up to this point that you may have the setting 
fully in mind when I tell you that everything by 
way of housekeeping on every school day of the 
year is done by children from the third to the 


sixth grade. There are no seventh and eighth 
grades in this school. 

Every morning the girls of the third and fourth 
grade come early and make the bed, make the 
couch bed and transform it into a couch. Every 
day they sweep every room, dust every room and 
everything in it, even to the pictures and picture 
cards. They wash the breakfast dishes, and put 
everything in order. 

The fourth and fifth grade girls wash and iro 
all of the bedding, napkins, towels, and the 
simpler laundering of the teachers of the cot- 
tage. 

The fifth and sixth grade girls get the luncheon 
for the ten teachers every day. They do it all, 
from the peeling of the potatoes and other 
preparation of the food to the cleaning of all 
dishes and kitchen ware. 

This is real domestic science. It is education 
that is vocational, industrial, economic, sociologi- 
cal, artistic, and ethical. 

All girls in three grades take their part of the 
work and have their responsibility. Not one 
thing is under the lock. No jewelry or wearing 
apparel is protected. No adult is in the home 
during school hours except when the domestic 
science teacher is giving special directions or 
some visitors stray in, and never—never—has 
one thing been taken. —_I confess that this ts a 
stretch of faith, but it is true just the same. 

And almost literally has nothing been broken. 
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The girls have hemmed the napkins and towels, 
made the curtains and many other things. They 
are neat, efficient, handy, and take great pride in 
it. It is needless to say that the homes of the 
vicinage feel the impulse to good housekeeping. 

What do the boys do? 

They have a school garden all around the 
grounds on the inside of the fence, and they raise 
all the vegetables for the supply of the table of 
the model cottage, and gather them and prepare 
them for the kitchen. School gardening is as real 
domestic life for the boys as is the housework for 
the girls. 

Is there anywhere any better social service 
than this? 


SCHOOL GARDENS 


School gardening, like everything else in Los 
Angeles, is the real thing. It is educational, vo- 
cational, industrial, and agricultural. 

All of the school garden work of the city is un- 
der a supervisor, as in Cleveland and several other 
cities, but there is one advantage over cities of the 
East,—the children can work in the gardens every 
day of the year, raising three or four crops in each 
garden. 

With 6,000 children in the summer sessions, 
they can keep the gardens on duty literally all the 
year round. 

There is no day in the year when they cannot 
plant, so far as the season is concerned, and no 
day in which they cannot have something to 
harvest. This possibility gives a zest to school 
gardening. 

At Twentieth Street school they have a garden 
plot 100 by 155 feet. This is divided the long 
way with a walk ten feet wide. On either side of 
this walk are school plots forty-five feet deep. 
Each of the twenty-two classes has a strip forty- 
five feet deep and fourteen feet wide. 

They run a narrow path down the middle of this, 
so that each pupil has a bed of his own about two 
by six feet. 

Each school is responsible for its garden and 
each child for his bed. 

Some children raise flowers, but most of them 
vegetables. Each child has his own produce to 
take home. 

The seed is provided by the board of education. 
After consultation with the teachers, and they 
with the pupils, the principal makes a requisition 
on the superintendent’s office for whatever seeds 
they desire. 

Of course there is a difference in the taste, 
skill, and garden interest of the teachers. 

“I hate it,’* said one teacher last September. 
“They have no right to require it of me. I was 
hired to teach the children, not to farm with 
them.” Her pupils caught much of her spirit, and 
they did not love it over much. 

It was not many weeks, however, before every 
School garden told the story of the teacher’s in- 
terest. Some gardens just shone with thrifty 
plants, and others in a lesser degree, but there 
Was one class plot that disgraced the whole 
garden. It was seen by every visitor, by every 
teacher, by every other class, and even from the 


Street. Soon every one knew it as Miss ’s 
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class. The children told her they were ashamed 
of it, and she confessed that she was, and she and 
they decided to start all over again and have a 
“dandy garden,” and they have. She likes it now, 
and so do they. It has a different significance now 
when any one says: “That is Miss *s class.” 

Out of about 1,100 pupils in the Twentieth 
Street school there is not a child that does not 
relish school garden work, and not a teacher 
either. 

I asked the whole school how many of them 
have any school garden at home. Practically 
every one of them has. Some had literally no 
ground, but they were raising vegetables in tin 
cans and chalk boxes on window sills. 

But the Seventh Street school is branching out 
very elaborately. In addition to the school 
garden, 150 by 150 feet, they have captured a 
dump of about an acre and a half, where, instead 
of a garden two by six feet, a boy has a garden 
twenty feet square. 

The fifth and sixth-grade boys have these 
gardens. They cleared off the dump themselves. 
They fenced it, but the board of education paid for 
plowing it the first time, as it could not have bec« 
spaded. 

Here is a list of flowers, vegetables, grains, 
grasses, and trees raised by the six grades, boys 
and girls, in the Seventh Street school:— 

Beets, carrots, parsnips, onions, radishes, beans, 
lettuce, peas, turnips, spinach, parsley, Brussels 
sprouts, Swiss chard, cabbage, squash, corn, cu- 
cumbers, peppers. 

Clover, sunflower, wheat, oats, flax. 

The onion seed was first planted in boxes—the 
young onions transplanted in the garden. 

Seventy-eight kinds of flowers, bulbs, etc. 

Twelve rose bushes started. 

Eighteen shade trees transplanted. 

Sixty cuttings, various kinds. 

Every child knows every flower, vegetable, 
xrass, grain, shrub, and tree; knows it by name, 
knows it on sight, and knows much about it. 

A year ago, when Mrs. Larkey, the school 
garden supervisor, went into one grade room in 
the city and said she would like to speak to the 
class about starting a school garden in September, 
the teacher said: “We cannot be interrupted. We 
have our arithmetic class now, and we have no 
time to waste.” 

This spring that teacher is in the school garden 
half the noon hour, and often till six 0’ clock in the 
afternoon. She is often calling up the school 
garden superintendent to know about this or that 
feature of garden work. 

Really, school gardening is doing as much in ex- 
tending the interests, broadening the ideas, and 
humanizing the teachers as it is doing’ educa- 
tionally and vocationally for the children. 

The librarian says that the teachers take out 
more books on school gardens and interests that 
centre in them than on all other school subjects. 


County school fairs are popular in Kentucky 
this fall. In many instances they are held in con- 
nection with the distribution of prizes for the boys’ 
corn clubs. 
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STEFANSSON’S FIND 
JACQUES W. REDWAY, F. R. G. S. 


The discovery of a tribe of “white Eskimos,” 
about two thousand in number, by Vilhjalmar 
Stefansson and Doctor Anderson, members of 
the staff of the American Museum of Naturai 
History, will easily rank among the most im- 
portant discoveries of a century. If the white 
Eskimos should prove to be the descendants of the 
Norse people who, following the fortunes of Lief 
Ericson, settled in Greenland in the tenth cen- 
tury, the discovery will rank foremost amoung 
ethnographic events of the past several hundred 
years, and the facts strongly indicate that the 
opinions of Stefansson and Anderson will be 
realized. 

The history of the ‘Norse settlements in Green- 
land, briefly stated, is as follows: The victory of 
Harold Fairhair over the feudal lords of Scandi- 
navia resulted in extensive emigrations of the 
variovs princes, who refused submission te King 
Harold. Jarls and vikings by the dozens turned 
their faces away from Scandinavia. England, 
Gaul, ireland, Scotland, Hebrides, Orkney, Shet- 
land, Faeroe all received them; some welcoming 
them, others taking them nolens volens. Iceland 
was settled by them and at one time had a popu- 
lation exceeding fifty thousand. From Iceland 
there sailed a red rover, Gunnbjorn, whe was 
driven by storm and current to the coast of Green- 
land. Gunnbjorn and his crew passed the winter 


there, returning with the traditional tales of 


fishermen in the following summer. In 982, 
Lric ile Red, in trouble over the too free use of 
his knife, set sail from Iceland and spent the fol- 
lowing two or three years in Greenland on the 
grassy plain at the head of Igaliko Fjord. He 
returned to Iceland, and so suave was his story 
that twenty-five ships laden with people te‘i Ice- 
land for Greenland. About half the ships were 
lost; but the remainder with not far fro five 
hundred people settled in the vicinity of Igalike 
Fjord—-at East Bay* and West Bay. 

The two settlements prospered. Altogether the 
pcpulation numbered at one time betwee: five 
and six thousand. Ecclesiastical records show 
that a cathedral, eleven churches, and several 
monasteries existed. The ruins of the cathedral 
at Kakortok, in which a dozen generations wor- 
shiped, are still a mute witness. In 1349, or 
thereabouts, West Bay was gutted and destroyed 
by Eskimos; forty years later East Bay was in- 
vaded. Two events served still further to weaken 
East Bay. Toward the latter part of the 
century trade with Greenland became a 
crown monopoly; in 1441 the black plague 
devastated Europe. The first deprived the settle- 
ment, already weakened by invasion, of all incen- 
tive to trade with the mother country; the latter 
cut off all communication between Scandinavia 
and Greenland for the time being. 

Two centuries elapsed before communication 
was resumed. When it was restored, the rem- 
nant of population had disappeared. 


*Probably ‘“‘settlement”’ would be the more accurate term. West 
Bay was near the present trading post of Gedthaab; East Bay was 
near Julianshaab. 
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Traditions of white Eskimos have more than 
once been brought to notice. When Roald 
Amundsen was seeking the Northwest passage he 
neard of them and sought for them. Had he 
made his search a little farther inland he would 
have found them. The finding of them is a 
triumph reserved for Stefansson and Anderson, 
who lived among them for about two years. 
The habitat of the white Eskimo is on both 
shores of Coronation Gulf, about one hundred 
nnles northeast of Great Bear Lake. At times 


they cross the strait into Victoria Island. They 


number about two thousand. They seem to have 
very few characteristics of the Eskimo. Many 
of them have red hair and beards. All have fair 
skins, light-colored eyebrows, and blue or gray 
eyes. All traces that would serve to connect them 
with Asiatic peoples are absent. 

That they: are fish-eaters and meat-eaters. 
necessarily follows from the conditions of their 
environment; there is no vegetation save mosses, 
lichens, and willow. On the other hand caribou 
and seal are plenty. Their chief weapons are 
bows and arrows. The bows are made of strips 
of willow, or of driftwood, bound in shape by 
sinew; the arrows are tipped with heads of flint 
or native copper hammered into shape. The 
copper is found both in stream beds and in the 
copper bearing ledges. Coppermine River flows. 
into Coronation Gulf. Pretty good knives are 
made also, native copper being used for the 
blades and horn for the handles. Bone needles. 
are used in sewing their garments. Both the 
knives and the needles are of the pattern 
used by the Norsmen of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. 

Fur is used exclusively for clothing. The shoes 
have leggings that come well above :the knees. 
A skirt fastened at the waist extends to the 
knees. The coat is a jacket with cutaway coat 
tails. The garments are fastened with buttons 
of bone and thongs of rawhide, and are held to 
the body of the wearer by means of rawhide 
thongs. 

Their winter houses are made of driftwood in 
preference, but oftener of blocks of snow. Drift- 
wood along the northern shore of the continent 
is rare; it is reasonable to suppose, moreover, 
that most of the pieces which get into this region 
come through either Davis or Bering Strait. 
Some is brought by the Coppermine River. A 
hut built of stone was found on Victoria Island 
that resembles the stone houses built by Norse 
red rovers in Iceland and in Greenland five cen- 
turies ago. The foregoing facts naturally lead to 
an inference that these white Eskimes are descen- 
dants of the lost Greenland Norsemen, and such 
an inference is highly plausible. The evidence, 
so far as appears, however, is not sufficient to es- 
tablish such a theory. The spoken jargon bears 
little or no similarity to the Norse tongues of the 
present day. Of their legends, Stefansson and 
Anderson note only a single one that is common 
to civilized peoples—namely, an account of the 
deluge. This legend, however, is common to 
practically all uncivilized peoples as well. It there- 
‘ore cannot count as evidence of Norse descent. 

The physical measurements, especially the 
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value of the facial angle, will probably decide 
the matter; and Stefansson and Anderson made 
not far from one thousand such measurements. 
There seems to have been more or less of Eskimo 
blood mingled with the people in question, but a 
facial angle comparable to that of the Norse 
peoples existing in any considerable number of 
these peoples would settle the question in favor 
of their Norse descent. 

Photographs of Eskimos living near the Pacific 
coast show a strong likeness, in many instances, 
to Japanese features; as a rule, those of the lower 
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Greenland coast show admixture with European 
blood. In ‘the latter case the admixture is 
readily explicable; in the former, as was pointed 
out by the writer thirty years ago, the resem- 
blance to the Japanese is not easily explained. 
It may be a matter of admixture, it may be due to 
Japanese descent. 

The result of Stefansson’s measurements of a 
people who have been so completely isolated from 
contact with both European and Asiatic influences 
will prove an interesting and a wonderfully valu- 
able contribution to human history, 


EDUCATIONAL MUSEUM O 


F THE CLEVELAND SCHOOLS 


W. M. GREGORY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


The term ‘educational museum” is seemingly 
somewhat ambiguous, as any museum has more 
or less educational value; the additional emphasis 
on that value in this title is intended to more 
clearly define its field of activity. This museum 


the ultimate end, but rather its object is to render 
concrete to the child those abstract relations 
which are capable of illustration. - Illustrative 
material is required in nature study, history, read- 
ing, language work, geography, manual training, 
domestic science, art, physiology, 
number work, and elementary 
school science. The amount of 
illustrative material provided in 
even the best of modern schools 
is very meagre, the available funds 
have been lavished upon buildings 
and equipment for the high and 
technical schools with an extra- 
ordinary shortsightedness of bene- 
fiting the largest number of pu- 
pils. 

In the last few years some of 
the larger cities have been giving 
museums of this type considerable 
attention, and allowing them a 
definite fund to place adequate il- 
lustrative materials in the hands 


WHEAT AND FLOUR SET 


undertakes to supply pupils and teachers with 
illustrative material, which is carefully selected 
and organized as an effective aid to actual school 
work. The term illustrative material for school 
use is so inclusive that it often appears vague, 
and it is not understood even by some of those 
who give it glib praise. Its vagueness arises 
from its very abundance, and it is the task of the 
museum, as defined above, to collect and organize 
such materials as are necessary to acquaint a 
child with the things studied in addition to their 
names. Educational authorities have long 
favored such illustrations, but the lack of ability 
to organize the expense, and the attitude of 
teachers are practical obstacles which are not 
considered by its advocates. 

School museums are not new, for there are 
many school collections which are “freakish” 
rather than organized: materials closely related to 
the pupil’s activity. In the elementary school 
museum the technical or scientific aspect is not 


of the pupils. Among the various 
institutions that do definite work 
in this field are: The Pliladelphia 
Museums, Educational Museum 
of St. Louis, Mo., Children’s Museum in New 
York, School Museum at Normal, Ill, Fairbank 
Museum, Vt., Chicago Normal School Museum, 
and Educational Museum of Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

In Cleveland a nucleus of an educational museum 
has been established at the Normal school, where 
one large exhibit room and two workrooms are 
utilized for its activity. The materials are in charge 
of a curator and an assistant, who collect, organize 
and arrange for their distribution upon requisition 
by the teacher. During the past year, a large 
number of illustrative sets have been organized 
to aid the teaching of the assigned subjects of 
the course of study, and the various sets have 
been circulated among more than 45,000 pupils. 

A typical illustrative set is described in detail 
so that it may be seen of what the materials 
consist. The wheat and flour set, shown in the 
accompanying illustration, is a type of the exhibits 
which is useful in the language lesson, geography, 
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nature study, and domestic science. This set con- 


- tains samples of spring, winter, hard, soft, red, 


white, and durum or macaroni wheat, compactly 
arranged in substantial glass cases; also selected 
samples of bran, chaff, middlings, screenings, 
whole wheat flour, graham flour, wheat grits, 
germose, cracked, rolled, and puffed wheat in 
glass cases, which are clearly labeled. Specimens 
of the wheat in head and other grains for com- 
parison are mounted on cardboard and covered 
with a stiff sheet of celluloid, which allows in- 
spection and is a protection from the dust. 
Pictures of farming implements, preparing. and 
cultivating the soil, the wheatfields, harvesting and_ 
threshing scenes ofthe world are mounted on 
tagboard ten by twelve inches, and placed in a 
heavy manila envelope. A large map, on which 
the wheat regions of the world and the United 
States are shown by colors, is mounted to fold 
into the box of exhibits. A chart of the parts of a 
wheat grain and a diagram of the interior of a 
modern flour mill accompany the samples. A 


_ number of pamphlets, some in duplicate for class 


use, are provided as follows: Wheat and Flour, 
Better Bread, Wheat, Daily Bread, Bread Making, 
and the Story of a Kernel. All of this material 
is bound together by an outline, which is designed 
for the teacher to use as the basis for a series 
of lessons. This outline contains a list ef selected 
references, some of which are suitable for the 
pupils, and others are useful for further study by 
the teacher. The museum will supply with this set 
a lantern slide lesson on wheat and flour, which 
consists of thirty carefully selected slides, accom- 
panied by a descriptive pamphlet. This is a type 
of the exhibits loaned by the museum, and each 
is securely packed in heavy strawboard boxes, 
placed inside of a strong wooden case. Materials 
of this character are prepared in sets to illustrate 
foods, both vegetable and animal, forest products, 
fibres of animal and vegetable origin, mineral 
products, and allied miscellaneous products. 

A large collection of colored and plain pictures 
have been fully indexed, formed into sets, 
mounted on tagboard, and in some cases a short 
description pasted upon the back. The colored 
pictures illustrate art studies, the geographical and 
historical features of the world. Besides grouping 
the pictures by countries and subjects they have 
been formed into separate sets, i.e., George Wash- 


‘ington, Boston, Pilgrims and Plymouth, Columbus, 


etc. Colored postal cards are cataloged by 
countries and subjects. Stereographs, miscellane- 
ous magazine and kodak pictures are similarly 
indexed. Each picture has its title and subject 
printed upon it, so that the mechanical work in- 
volved in handling them is reduced to the 
minimum. The lantern slides are in small sets, 
each of which has been selected to serve as the 
basis of a lesson. Some of the geographical 
lantern slide lessons are: Cotton, Coal, Tron and 
Steel, Wheat and Flour, Milk and Butter, Cattle 
and Meat Packing, Lumbering, Silk, Tea, Coffee, 
etc. Each set has a descriptive pamphlet and is 
packed in a small wooden box. 

The maps which are to form a part of the 
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various exhibits are not the customary political 
and physical maps of the schools, but rather 
special maps relating to regions of products, rain- 
fall, soils, forests, vegetation, transportation, and 
world condition of the things studied. These 
maps are constructed upon large (thirty-two by 
forty-eight inches) outline, which are printed upon 
heavy manila paper. India ink, crayons, and the 
water colors are applied by ruling pens or brush 
to bring out the essential relationships. An ad- 
justable sign stencil is convenient for printing 
in the names. Such maps dre mounted upon 
half-round rods, and will give considerable ser- 
vice, if used with ordinary care. In the construc- 
tion of charts and diagrams an oiled curtain cloth 
of good grade or a prepared chart cloth are 
suitable for use with India ink and water colors 
applied with an air brush. Diagrams of popula- 
tion, productions, areas, ete., and charts of his- 
torical places, nature study objects, domestic 
science plans, are of considerable value when put 
into this permanent form. 

Raw materials are best exhibited in special 
mounts as shown in the accompanying figure. The 
expense is about five cents for each mount, de- 
pending upon the quality of the material used and 
its size. A light and clear glass is necessary. 
Cardboard of the desired thickness is used be- 
tween the two glasses, and a cloth binding about 
the edges gives the mount a neat and finished 
appearance. It is a method of handling raw 
materials which is superior to the glass bottle or 
jar. It allows the inspection by students without 
loss of materials, and. the mount is not easily 
broken. The mounts are convenient to file away 
for ready reference. A small photograph can be 
inserted, so that one side of the mount shows a 
step in the preparation of the substance, and the 
other the raw material of that stage. A small 
printed card of explanations may replace the 
picture, and the points illustrated by the material 
of the mount, If large mounts are desired old 
photographic plates may be cleaned by sal soda, 
and the cardboard strips replaced by wood strips 
manufactured for this purpose. If liquids are to 
be displayed they may be placed in shoulderless 
vials, which are carefully sealed, and several may 
be carefully packed into one mount. 

Fragile material or raw products, like grasses, 
grain in head, leaves, flowers, etc., or fibres, cloth, 
tissues, facsimile copies of important documents 
or pictures are mounted upon cardboard and 
covered with a heavy sheet of celluloid. Insects 
are mounted in many excellent ways, while birds 
to be sent out to schools are best mounted if 
attached firmly to a wooden base which fits 
closely into a packing box. 

Pamphlets and magazine articles deteriorate 
rapidly in actual use. Their actual length of wear 
is increased if each is firmly bound by cloth tape 
into tagboard covers. A system of cross indexing 
adds much to their usefulness. 

The organization and preparation of illustrative 
materials requires time and a permanent fund for 
its upkeep, an intimate acquaintance of the re- 
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quirements of the elementary school, and a skilful 
interest on the part of those who attempt to place 
such aids within the reach of the pupils. Better 
results are produced if the individuals co-operate 
as a club and each contribute to a fund to buy 
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materials. and have them organized for use. The 
wider use of practical illustrative material in the 
schoolroom will be an influence to promote real 


thinking by pupils and discourage the teaching of 
some subjects by rote. 


a 


WORLD NERVE CENTRES 


RALPH WARBURTON 


TROUBLE ALONG THE BALKANS 

Whatever the outcome may be,—pacific or 
sanguinary,— the chancelleries of Europe have 
been sorely disturbed over the warlike condi- 
tions of affairs along the Balkans. For many 
years this southeastern peninsula of Europe has 
been in a chronic state of unrest, which has 
called for the wisest efforts of diplomats to avert 
an epidemic of the war fever. Of late, under the 
excited leadership of Bulgaria, and coincident 
with the celebration of her independence day, the 
neighboring states have united for an attack on 
the hated Turks, and the partition as well as 
possession of her European domain among 
themselves. How far their concerted but ap- 
parently rash venture will carry them cannot at 
present be foretold. 

What is meant by “The Balkans”? It is a 
general term for the group of states that are 
situated more or less contiguous to the Balkan 
range of mountains, which with its spurs runs 
across the peninsula from the Black Sea to 
the Adriatic. The states usually included in 
this term are Roumania, Bulgaria, Servia, 
Montenegro, and Albania. All but -the last 


‘named are independent states, or kingdoms as 


they proudly style themselves; though they are 
but petty kingdoms at the best. Formerly they 
were under the rule of Turkey, then only under 
her suzerainty, but now free from her despotic 
sway. Albania is still a Turkish province, but for 


some time past has been waging a Revolutionary - 


war with her oppressor, yet without avail. 

Turkey has been suffering the dismemberment 
of her European provinces for many years, and 
always with bad grace; but now she is deter- 
mined to lose no more of the narrow remnant 
that remains to her. Her back—so to speak—is 
against the wall, and she will fight with despera- 
tion to retain her threatened territory. She does 
not intend to be driven out of Europe and into 
Asia without a supreme struggle. Yet it is noth- 
ing short of such expulsion that animates the Bal- 
kan states and Greece; and this is what Turkey 
both surmises and knows. She is not reading the 
Stars in vain. 

It is always unfortunate for the Moslem power 
that it is far more inclined to oppression of its 
provinces than to pacification of them. And this 
leads the Moslem to tyrannic acts and even 
bloody massacres, that not only widen the breach 
between the ruler and the ruled, but also alienate 
from him the respect and sympathy of interested 
spectators and would-be friends. The Turk 
rules always with his scimitar unsheathed. Re- 
cent massacres in Albania and Macedonia have 


set the Balkans ablaze with indignation. Servian 
villages on the Turkish frontier have ‘been shot 
up; Albanians have had to become refugees in 
their mountain fastnesses; 152 Bulgarians were 
massacred in Northern Macedonia; these and kin- 
dred events have driven the Balkan states into a 
sudden coalition for revenge, and have led to the 
prompt mobilization of their respective armies, 

The entire situation is very complicated, as 
much so as any with which European diplomacy 
has had to deal in recent years. It is entirely 
probable that we of the Western hemisphere are 
ill-prepared to understand it, and can only do so 
in some measure as we consider the elements that 
play so large a part in the Balkan embroglio. 
These elements aré chiefly three :— 

I, There is a racial element. Proba)ly in no 
other part of the world are race animosities more 
bitter than in southeastern Europe. The past 
few years have shown up in their true colors the 
hatreds of the Magyars, Czechs, and Austrians 
in Austro-Hungary. Scenes in the Hungarian 
Diet have almost been beyond believing. In 
the Balkan states there are many races,—Walla- 
chians, Bulgars, Serbs, Greeks, Albanians, and 
Turks; and no love is lost between them. They 
are passionate and petulant; easily piqued, and 
pacified with difficulty. Jealousy is a leading 
feature of Greek towards Bulgar, of Greek and 
Bulgar with Serb. The one thing that unites 
them, and the only thing really, is their common 
hatred of the Turk; and this is so largely because 
he is of an alien race. Where, then, these races 
commingle as commonly as they do in inn and 
market place and vilayet, their jealousies are 
easily aroused; and so many go about as walking 
arsenals, life frequently is the penalty paid for the 
slimmest provocation. 

II. There is a religious element that seriously 
complicates the situation. These races take their 
religion much more to heart than in some other 
parts of Europe. In some of the Balkan states 
the majority belong to the Greek Catholic 
church, and they despise the religion of the 
Moslem. Then in turn the Moslem despises and 
defames the religion of the Christian, thinks of 
him, speaks of him as a “Gaiour” or dog. Noth- 
ing so readily induces a quarrel as some fling at 
each other’s faith. The mosque and the church 
stand towards each other in chronic alienation; 
never in spirit of toleration. History teaches 
conclusively that religious strife is often the 
keenest strife; and this is one of the most dis- 
quieting elements in the troubles in the Balkans. 


[Continued on page 43:.) 
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STANFORD UNIVERSITY 

To create a university, to have it distinct, to 
maintain the highest standards, to lead the world 
in the beauty of university setting and in the 
quality of moral living, is an achievement such as 
has come to but one man in modern times, and 
too much praise cannot be given David Starr 
Jordan, whose conception of university life, fore- 
sight, wisdom, and courage have made all this 
possible. 

Before the foundation was laid for any Stan- 
ford University building it was my privilege to 
visit the broad acres, look over the campus plans, 
and listen to the academic aspirations of the presi- 
dent, then young and purposeful. That will always 
be to me my best view of Stanford University. 
Since then I have seen every phase of its evolution 
until it is a university-world such as can be seen 
nowhere else. The campus of 8,400 acres was 
glorious before the landscape engineer had touched 
it or architect had spoken one of its noble build- 
ings into being, now it is the most beautiful 
demonstration of plant and floral possibilities to 
be seen in classic or academic setting in either 
hemisphere. 

There are trees and shrubs and flowers, there 
are lawns, parks, and avenues elsewhere, but such 
a combination of wealth, beauty, and variety in 
luxurious profusion under artistic direction can 
be seen nowhere else. 

There are other grounds that have under cul- 
tivation every plant native to the state, but no- 
where else can be found, magnified and glorified, 
all the plant possibilities of other states. Think, 
for instance, of an Arizona park with one hundred 
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and twenty varieties of cacti, especially if you can 
see them, as I have seen them, in their flowering, 

Conceive if you can of a park of one hundred 

acres .of eucalyptus trees, each at the height of 
its beauty, in the heart of the campus. 
The city of Stanford University, or village, as 
se to call it, is matchless in archi- 
tettire o “university. buildings and residential 
charm. The professors’ homes are lovely beyond 
expression both) in buildings: and grounds, 

The student life is also highly attractive, with 
seventeen fraternity houses and ‘seven. sorority 
houses. There is a Masonic lodge, with Masonic 
building on the college campus. This is the in- 
troduction of fraternity life upon the campus that 
links the university to the whole world, for 
Masonic signals are known the wide world over 
as are none other, and they have a significance 
that no other fraternity life can possibly give them. 
The faculty is a vital part of this lodge life, and 
distinguished visitors are present at almost every 
meeting. It lifts the college fraternity to the 
highest plane of world-wide social interests, 

But the height of the glory of Stamford Uni- 
versity is the fact that for several years, owing 
to the noble leadership of President David Starr 
Jordan, there has been no intoxicating liquor taken 
on to the campus, internally or externally. 

It is worth much to have seen this evolution 
in twenty-five years, and yet it would be a joy 
beyond expression to hope that in another twenty- 
five years the standards of Stanford would be 
approximated in other American universities, 


A MONUMENT 
- Few will fail to be impressed by the dedication 
of the Education Building at Albany last week. 
It is significant of many things; it is the logical 
result of the ideas, the ideals, and the progress 
of education in New York state. 

When we look at this white marble structure, 
grandly simple in its classic architecture, we feel 
that one can say with truth to-day what Horace 
Mann said in 1845, that “the great state of New 
York is carrying forward the work of public educa- 
tion more rapidly than any other state in the 
Union, or any other country in the world.” 

The building is significant as an expression of 
approval of a type of organization,—of the unifica- 
tion and centralized control of educational ad- 
ministration on the pedagogical as well as the 
financial side,— which other states have not em- 
ployed. The state gave its stamp of approval with 
its appropriation of five and a half million dollars 
for the building. The appropriation was in no 
way the gift of a kind political fate, and it is en- 
couraging to note that the builders have kept 
within the appropriation and the building has been 
brought to an admirable completion without a 
scandal. 
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There is significance, too, in the housing of the 
state libraries in the Education Building. Mr. 
Wyer has done as much as could be expected 
in restoring the library which was so cruelly de- 
stroyed in the fire of March, 1911. In no state 
are the examinations and educational extension 
divisions of the state library so fully developed 
as in New York. 

But the greatest significance of this dedication 
is its expression of the American attitude toward 
public education, The building is a real moral 
influence, as Governor Dix said in his presenta- 
tion address, a visible sign, a covenant of Ameri- 
can optimism, and a monumental command to 
upliftment. 

For this monument credit is given to the man 
who developed the New York State Education 
‘Department, Commissioner Andrew Sloane 
Draper. 


CHICAGO’S LATEST 

The new course of study of the Chicago ele- 
mentary schools has many striking paragraphs, 
which set a new pace. “In the elementary schools, 
while good penmanship is regarded as important, 
the subject of hygiene is put ahead of such excel- 
lence. ‘Rapid, legible handwriting is subordinate 
to such fundamental concerns of children as their 
health, development, and control of their resources 
and habits.’ . . . Formal instruction in virtues is 
not desirable. “The danger of setting apart a 
single virtue as a subject of study lies in the 
tendency to make the teaching of it formal and 
intellectual rather than vital and related.’ .. . 

“Emphasis on duties and privileges of a citizen, 
qualities of a good citizen. The individual’s rela- 
tion to family, city, state, and country. The great 
cost and wrong of anti-social action. War and 
peace. Compare expenditures with those for agri- 
culture and education. Advantages due to co- 
operation among individuals and countries. Brief 
treatment of laws relating to child labor, and laws 
providing for health and safety of people em- 
ployed in the industries, Brief treatment of laws 
for preservation of wild birds and animals and for 
humane treatment of domestic animals,” 


THE BLUEBIRD’S TRIUMPH 

The bluebird is a favorite with men, women, 
and children. The>English sparrow has few 
friends. With all the world against him, the 
Sparrow evens up by abusing the much-beloved 
bluebird. 

The children in the training school made a lot 
of bird houses for the bluebirds, and placed them 
about the school yard and at their homes. Ap- 
preciative of this attention, the bluebirds promptly 
set up housekeeping, but as soon as their nests 
were well made, and they were ready to prepare 
for their little ones, the ugly little sparrows came 
and drove them out, and set up housekeeping for 
themselves. 

This was almost as exasperating for the children 
as for the bluebirds. 

One little boy who had no good place to fasten 
his bird house hung it from a high bar in the 
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back yard, and as it danced and dangled in the 
breeze the English sparrows let it and the blue- 
birds alone. 

Whether they have inherited from their 
Puritanic English ancestors conscientious scruples 
against dancing and all frivolity, or whether their 
over-fed stomachs have a sea-sick sensitiveness 
will never be known, but every bird house was at 
once suspended, and promptly deserted, and blue- 
birds came and set up housekeeping without 
further molestation. The children are wildly de- 
lighted with their strange discovery. Initiative is 
at a premium in the training school of the normal 
department of the State University of Utah. 


HARMAN DECLINES 

Fon. W. E. Harman, state superintendent of 
Montana, who has made a noble record for two 
terms, resisted the importunity of his friends and 
declined to be a candidate for renomination. He 
has been suffering severely from a vicious wound 
by a fractious horse on his ranch near Bozeman 
on Angust 9, which threatened serious conse- 
quences, but he is recovering, and will be a candi- 
date for the legislature, with every indication of 
success. He will be a leader of the assembly, 
and is sure t6 stand’ for the best things. It is 
little short of a tragedy that such a man cannot 
be retained in a state superintendency when he has 
secured a position of influence. 


$15,000 FOR BIRD STUDY 

Fifteen thousand dollars is at the disposal of 
the National Association of Audubon Societies 
to be used during the current school year in 
pushing the work of bird study in the schools. 

Among the plans of the association are a num- 
ber of publications on bird study, and a year’s 
subscription to the magazine ‘“Bird-Lore,” to be 
sent to teachers. For the pupils there are a set 
of ten colored pictures of American birds, a set 
of leaflets describing the habits and activities of 
the birds, and an Audubon button. These may be 
had by every pupil who shows interest enough to 
pay the slight nominal fee. 

A plan similar to this one worked most suc- 
cessfully last year. It is to be hoped that teachers 
will take hold of the subject with enthusiasm again 
this year. They: may find what the material 
is like by addressing T, Gilbert Pearson, secretary, 
1974 Broadway, New York City. 


THE .DUDLEY RECORD 

The pupils in one of the Boston grammar 
schools—the Dudley school—William L. Phinney, 
master—have for a long time had a mind to see 
themselves in print. They chose the method least 
cumbered with delays and difficulties,—they be- 
came their own publishers. At one time a school 
paper was printed by means of mimeograph. A 
few years later some seventh and eighth grade 
boys published a paper for two years, printed 
wholly by hand, with pen and ink only. 

Last year they found themselves full fledged 
publishers of the Dudley Record, with a two-hun- 
dred-dollar printing establishment. Forty pupils 
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divided into five groups do the type-setting and 
printing, each group devoting one hour of regular 
school time each week to the work. As for 
“copy,” children’s compositions furnish all that is 
“available for use in this publication.’ At the 
close of the year the publishers bound three 
hundred volumes of the Record for 1912. The 
color scheme and designs for the cover and title 
page are the work of eighth grade pupils. 

The contributions cover many fields of literary 
endeavor. We select one for our readers from 
Vol. I, No. 3:— 

HOW I’D SPEND FIVE DOLLARS. 

Robert Ralston, Grade VI. 

“If I had five dollars to spend I’d go and 
buy two ice-cream sodas and two college 
ices, which would make twenty cents. Then 
I’d get half-a-dozen cakes and half-a-dozen 
eclairs, which would make thirty cents. 
I'd also buy two pounds of jelly beans, which 
would make twenty cents. Then I’d buy a 
pound of chocolates, which would take 
thirty cents more. Then I’d get a doctor, 
and his bill would take the other four 
dollars.” 


-0- $-0-@-0- 
A PLEDGE OF LOYALTY 


“We will never bring disgrace to this, our 
city, by any act of dishonesty or cowardice, 
nor ever desert our suffering comrades in 
the ranks; we will fight for the ideals and 
sacred things of the city, both alone and 
with many; we will revere and obey the 
city’s laws and do our best to incite a like 
respect and reverence in those above us 
who are prone to annul or to set them at 
naught; we will strive unceasingly to 
quicken the public’s sense of civic duty. 
Thus, in all.these ways, we will transmit 
this city not only not less, but greater, 
better, and more beautiful than it was trans- 
mitted to us.” 

This oath of the Athenian youth was suggested 
by Mayor Fitzgerald of Boston as a fitting resolu- 
tion to be learned by the boys and girls of Boston 
on the first day of school in the fall. It is just 
as good a suggestion for other cities. 


SCIENTIFIC DRESSMAKING 

Domestic science is making headway both as a 
practical demonstration and as a scientific study 
more, probably, than any other of the new school 
subjects. In a large number of cities the pupils 
make their own graduating dresses, and in several 
cities they go farther than that. Superintendent 
L. E. Eggertsen of Provo, Utah, has every girl 
in the dressmaking class buy woolen dress goods, 
made in the Provo mills, and make a winter dress 
for herself and wear it to school regularly. 

In Grand Rapids a local daily paper last June 
offered several cash prizes of $10 and $5 for the 
best graduating gowns made by a student of the 
public schools. At the exhibition there was an 
almost infinite variety of needlework presented. 
Superintendent W. A. Greeson and the supervisor, 
Mrs. Theressa Townsend, are exceedingly enthu- 
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siastic over the work, and they are most fortunate 
in their supervisor of the sewing work of the 
junior high school, Mrs. Helena Van Duren. 
There are many cities that make so much of 
domestic science that it has become both high art 
and genuine science. Not to be in line with this 
movement is to be decidedly out of the game, It 


must be much more than mere sewing industri- 
ously. 


a 


BE SQUARE WITH BOYS 


Mrs. Young, superintendent of Chicago, had 
a plain talk with the principals on the first Satur- 
day of the school year. She said: “When I find 
boys five feet eight inches tall and fifteen or six- 
teen years old in the eighth grade, | am certain 
there is something wrong. Boys are not duller 
than girls. There is something wrong in the 
manner in which we estimate their work, or we do 
not know how to get it out of them.” 

Mrs. Young keeps her eyes and ears upon the 
school work. With unparalleled experience in 
every phase of school life she knows what is 
wrong ata glance. Fortunately she has the 
principals, teachers, and supervisors in ardent 
and loyal sympathy and she is sure to give the 
boys of the Chicago schools a square deal. 


In Alexander Meiklejohn Amherst inaugurates 
its eighth president. At no inaugural exercises 
ever held in this country, with the exception of 
those in honor of the induction of President 
Lowell of Harvard, have there been so many 
college presidents in attendance. Thirty-two 
colleges were represented by their presidents, 
while a great many others sent delegates of high 
rank. 


Children in one of the Springfield, Mass. 
schools gave a wild flower show this fall. Prizes 
were awarded for the arrangement as well as for 
the beauty of the different flowers. Is any school 
in such a barren district that it cannot have a 
wild flower show? 


Evening school enrollments are getting to be 
enormous, due in part to the fact that mothers, 
fathers, and older brothers and sisters are wel- 
comed to classes nowadays. In Boston they are 
invited by placards on the street cars. 


New England gets the presidency of the 
National Education Association for 1913. It al- 
ready had the presidency of the Department of 
Superintendence for 1913. 


After January, no advertisement of a sex-cure 
nature can appear in any publication in the state 
of Oregon without paying a court penalty. 


High school fraternities and sororities have been 
forbidden by legislative act in six states, and 
hundreds of cities have put on the ban. 


Get enough social life to go with your work to 
keep the balance. 


Swear by fresh air. id ae 
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THE ATTEMPT ON MR. ROOSEVELT’S LIFE. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s aggressive political campaign 
came near having a tragic ending at Milwaykee, 
on Monday evening, October 14, when, just as he 
was leaving his hotel for the Auditorium in which 
he was to speak, he was shot and wounded by a 
man who afterward gave his name as John 
Schrank of New York city. The wound was in 
the right breast, and probably nothing but the 
deflecting of the bullet by a bundle of manuscript 
which he was carrying in his pocket saved Mr. 
Roosevelt's life. He was not at first aware that 
he was wounded, but a hole in his overcoat at- 
tracted the notice of his attendants, and examina- 
tion disclosed blood flowing from the wound. 
Mr. Roosevelt showed characteristic courage and 
also characteristic impulsiveness -by insisting on 
going on with his speech, despite the entreaties 
of his friends and physicians, though growing 
weakness compelled him to make it briefer than 
he had contemplated. He was later taken to a 
hospital at Chicago, where the doctors reported 
that no vital organ had been touched, but that he 
must be quiet for some days. As for the would- 
be-murderer, he was promptly knocked down and 
arrested. An incoherent letter found in his 
pocket and a statement which he made to the 
police left little doubt that he was insane. He 
was moved, it appears, by a dream in which 
McKinley denounced Mr. Roosevelt as_ his 
murderer, and he had been following his victim 
for weeks watching for-an opportunity to take his 
life. 


THE EFFECT ON THE PUBLIC MIND. 


The whole country was shocked by the occur- 
rence. For the moment, all political discussion 
ceased, and the deepest horror at what had so 
narrowly missed being a tragedy was everywhere 
expressed. President Taft immediately  tele- 
graphed a message of sympathy both to Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mrs. Roosevelt, and Governor 
Wilson did likewise. Mr. Taft had not entered 
actively into the campaign; and Governor Wilson 
announced his intention, after keeping a few en- 
gagements which he could not break, to desist 
from further speech-making until Mr. Roosevelt 
had recovered. So, the attempt upon Mr. Roose- 
velt’s life practically halted the campaign. In a 
country which, although it is the freest country 
on earth, has seen three of its presidents killed by 
assassins within fifty years, this latest attempt has 
naturally occasioned keen alarm. Only here and 
there has the attempt been made to make politi- 
cal capital out of it; but there is a widespread 
feeling that something should be done to safe- 
guard public men more effectively; yet when it 
is remembered that secret service men were al- 
most at McKinley's elbow when he was assassi- 
nated, such measures seem futile. 


THE WAR IN THE BALKANS. 

There has been vigorous and sanguinary fight- 
ing during the week on the Montenegrin border, 
and the Montenegrins have given a good account 
of themselves, as no one could have doubted 
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that they would in view of the record which they 
made before and during the Russo-Turkish war. 
They have won several important positions by 
fearless charges and have taken many prisoners. 
But the other states which allied themselves with 
Montenegro in the original demands upon Tur- 
key,—Greece, Bulgaria, and Servia—were slow to 
begin actual hostilities; and their delay 
strengthened the hope that peace might yet some- 
how be brought about through the concurrent 
action of the great powers. A movement is be- 
ing made in that direction at the initiative of 
France, but it is such a slow and difficult matter 
to get the powers to act together that this move- 
ment may be too late. 


THE PERIL TO EUROPE. 


It has long been generally felt that the break- 
ing-up of the Turkish empire could not take 
place without precipitating a general European 
war. Turkey has now been relieved of a serious 
handicap by the conclusion of peace with Italy, 
under terms which, while they involve the cession 
of Tripoli, release the, captured Aegean islands 
and require from Italy an indemnity equal to the 
contributions made by the ceded territory to the 
Turkish treasury. Turkey is thus free to con- 
centrate her exertions upon repelling the attack 
of the Balkan states; and she can move her troops 
from Asia to Europe as she could not have done 
if the Italian fleets had been in the way. Italy 
also is free to act with the other great powers in 
any effort to secure peace through compromise. 
But the jealousy between Italy and Austria is 
acute, and that between Germany and England 
hardly less so; and the first attempt of any one 
power to take advantage of the situation for its 
own interest would create a dangerous crisis 
which might smash both the Triple Alliance and 
the Triple Entente. ; 


A PATRIOTIC PROTEST. 


The good people of the city of Lawrence have 
grown weary of being regarded as supporters of 
the I. W. W. and the red flag; and they made use 
of Columbus Day to organize a great parade to 
demonstrate that the American flag is good 
enough for them. They turned the holiday into 
a Flag Day. Thirty-two thousand of them, 
men, women, and children, marched in a_ well- 
organized parade, carrying American flags, and 
cheering and singing on their way. On an 
“arch of protest” under which the parade passed 
were blazoned the words “For God and Country— 
A Protest against the I. W. W., Its Principles 
and Its Methods—The Stars and Stripes Forever 
—The Red Flag Never.” All races, churches, 
and classes combined in the demonstration, and 
there were about 6¢,000 persons present in the 
park when, at the culmination of the parade, the 
American flag was hoisted to the top of a tall 
pole by two Grand Army veterans. The demon- 
stration was perfectly orderly, but its size and 
character may persuade the I. W. W. that it is 
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WORLD NERVE CENTRES 
(Continued from page 433.) 


Ill. Territorial aggression is still another 
element in the complication. For the most part 
the states of the Balkan peninsula are quite small, 
especially when contrasted with the countries of 
Western Europe. And they are always ready to 
increase their territorial boundaries whenever the 
opportunities occur, and are extremely sensitive 
at the thought of a neighboring state enlarging 
its borders at their expense. The rectification 
of frontiers is a deadly danger. And yet those 
who know the situation best inform us that this 
desire for territorial aggrandizement is a feature 
of the Balkans. What a stir it made in Servia 
and Montenegro a few years ago when Austria 
annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina! Nothing 
probably would give more satisfaction to the 
Balkan states today than to have the opportunity 
of getting a large slice of the rich Turkish 
provinces of Roumelia and Macedonia. Bulgaria 
is said to have set its heart as longingly on the 
Uskub province of Macedonia as Ahab longed for 
the vineyard of Naboth. Montenegro would be 
glad to add to its rocky and insignificant domain 
that part of Albania that would make the region 
about Lake Scutari Montenegrin territory. Greece 
is bent on having the island of Crete, and a part 
of the ancient Thessaly. Servia is anxious to se- 
cure for herself a little land wedge on the Bos- 
nian and Montenegrin borders that was formerly 
known as “Old Servia.” The Balkan states 
seem not unlike a group of freebooters intent on 
taking from the Turk the little patrimony left to 
him above the Sea of Marmora and the Aegean. 
Land grabbing is not the least serious of the com- 
plications of the present Balkan troubles. 

It is little wonder that the Turk is aroused by 
the combined threat of the Balkan states and 
Greece. Nor need one be told that the chan- 
celleries of Western Europe are making every 
effort to maintain the “statu quo.” Their diplo- 
mats are busy at the various Balkan capitals—at 
Bucharest, Sofia, Belgrade, Cettinje—and at 
Constantinople, to allay the war feeling and 
“maintain the peace. Too much is involved in 
such a possible struggle to allow them at such a 
time to remain inactive or indifferent. 

These diplomatic-efforts may for the present 
prevail, but calm and unprejudiced observers of 
the situation are of the faith that the conflict will 
only be postponed, and not finally settled. The 
snow drifts will soon be filling up the Balkan 
passes, and this is favorable to present peace. 
But a more humane treatment of her provinces by 
Turkey is indispensable to the complete allaying of 
hostilities against her along the Balkans. 


D. F. D., New Jersey: Of the five educational 
papers I get, yours is the best in every way. 
Every teacher (live) should read it. 


G. W. N., South Dakota: The Journal of 
Education is a live publication. I enjoy reading 
your editorials and longer articles. 
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THE ENNOBLING OF NORMAL SCHOOLS 
. State Normal School, 
Mansfield, Penn. 

My dear Dr. Winship: Your timely editorial on “The 
Ennobling of Normal Schools,” published in the Jour- 
nal of Education August 29, 1912, has been read with 
great interest. I recognize that in it you are voicing 
not only your own sentiment (in some places not even 
your own), but that of the people generally who write 
or speak upon the normal schools. 

As one who has spent more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury in normal school work, it is possible that I may 
be permitted to point out a few of what appear to me to 
be the very significant items quite generally overlooked 
by those who write adversely regarding the work of 
these schools. 

As you state, men are constantly calling “attention 
to the fact that the normal schools should prepare 
teachers for the rural schools, and they do not.” Now, 
although this is constantly being asserted, is it true? 

Without having made any definite “survey” to find 
an answer to the above question, I venture the asser- 
tion (after repeated observations year by year) that 
close to eighty per cent. of our normal school gradu- 
ates go into the rural communities to teach. 

The “little red schoolhouse” is steadily becoming 
a thing of the past. In its place are consolidated 
schools, not so numerous but much more efficient. 
Isolated country life is steadily vanishing. Rural popu- 
lations are congregating in villages and small towns 
much more than formerly in. this country. But the 
schools organized in such communities are rural 
schools, and they are pretty largely presided over by 
people educated in the normal schools. 

Taking our own state as typical, the thirteen normal 
schools are not graduating one-half the number of 
teachers needed annually to fill the teaching ranks. 
But of those who are graduated, approximately eighty 
per cent. find their way into the rural schools, and very 
many others of the rural school teachers have had some 
of the training given in the normal schools. 

It is also asserted that no “special thing” is done to 
prepare for rural school teaching. Again I ask, is this 
true? Rural school teaching, like all school teaching, 
requires intelligence, character, trained capacity, high 
ideals, good habits—all of which I assert are being 
looked after in the normal schools, and concerning 
which I challenge the critics to find any set of schools 
that are doing more. But, they assert, you are not 
teaching the things the country children need to know. 


_ What then are these things? We teach subjects taken 


from the languages, the histories, the sciences, the 
mathematics, the literatures, and also the professional 
subjects for the teaching of which we are especially de- 
siened. Our courses embrace botany, zoology, physics, 
chemistry, geology, astronomy, agriculture, and domes- 
tic science—branches which would be regarded by most 
people as especially adapted to equip those who have 
them for rural school teaching. 

It is true that not all the illustrations are taken from 
country life. But why should they be, when the whole 
trend of civilization is more and more toward massed 
and complex social life? If the learner is made intelli- 
gent, and his powers are developed wisely, he can then 
apply his learning in any phase of life to which he may 
be called, and he is prepared for the countrv or the city. 

But, say the universities, “your standards are too low, 
both scholastically and professionally.” To this charge 
we say, yes, too low for universities. But we are, first of 
all, secondary schools with a special mission which gives 
the professional bent. And we again challenge the uni- 
versities to find any class of students (not individuals) 
who enter their doors with better habits of study, better 
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foundation learning, or better ability to care for them- 
selves scholastically, than those who come up through 
the normal schools. 

On the other hand, it is highly probable that with 
the existence of our efficient institutions of higher 
learning, those persons who have advanced to the stage 
of superintendent, department specialist, etc., will ‘al- 
ways seek the company of those bent on higher learning, 
and will not return to institutions where elementary 
work also is done. Neither does it seem wise that such 
a duplication of effort in normal school and university 
should be encouraged. But, so far as the professional 
aspect of work done in the normal schools is concerned, 
they do now prepare in the pedagogy of all these spe- 
cial activities. 

But, once more, it is asserted that “if a good normal 
school graduate goes into a rural school it is for experi- 
ence, and she flies to the city as soon as she has had ex- 
perience.” Even if we grant that this is true (which, I 
know, in very many instances is not the case), what 
does it signify? Is # that the normal schools are not 
doing their work? 

Secure salaries in the rural schools equal to those in 
the cities, tenure of office as secure, leneth of term as 
great, material equipment as conducive to good work— 
and then see how rapidly these people will “fly to the 
city.” It is still true that city attractions will draw 
many of them, as they do the people of promise in other 
callings; but should not this be expected as inevitable 
from people who know the need of “the mass” for their 
own highest development? 

These observations are offered, not because it is 
thought that the normal schools are perfect  institu- 
tions (they are human devices), nor even in the spirit 
of justifying everything that takes place in them; but 
rather in the spirit of “fair play,” in the belief that these 
institutions have long since justified themselves through 
their products, and in the hope of thus contributing a 
little toward bringing support, and hence additional 
strength, to institutions which form an integral part of 
our public school system. 

Yours very truly, 
Andrew Thomas Smith. 


FATHERS THROUGH CONTINUATION 
SCHOOLS 
DR. HELEN C. PUTNAM 
Providenee, R. I. 

The education section of the American Association 
for Study and Prevention of Infant Mortality, at a 
Round Table of educators in 1911 discussed the topic: 
“Since the great majority of children leave school be- 
fore sixteen years of age, and there is a considerable 
interval before marriage, should school boards create 
continuation schools of home making where girls with 
grammar school education can receive, even several 
years after leaving school, free instruction in house- 
wifery, care of children, and related matters, thus bring- 
ing the instruction near the time when it is needed for 
use?” 

On every side the obstacle of the unfit father, whether 
in the house, or as citizen, office-holder, or voter, was 
met. Accordingly, before continuing with uncompleted 
details of the first problem, the section discussed at the 
annual meeting in Cleveland three weeks ago this topic: 
“Education of youths and men through continuation 
schools and classes, including those primarily intended 
to increase wage-earning capacity, in responsibilities 
and duties of home making other than supplying money; 
for example, elements of house planning and sanitation, 
eugenics, first aid, contagion, and disinfection, repairing 
furnishings and clothing; of pure food and dietary prin- 
ciples, home gardening, and beautifying.” 


BETTER 
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It proved quite as difficult in discussing this funda- 
mental education of potential fathers to keep away from 
the education of potential mothers as it was previously 
to keep the two apart. Perhaps they belong together, 
inseparable halves of a single aim—a better humanity. 

The debate ranged characteristically from sentiment, 
prophecy, opinions, and generalizations without sound 
basis of fact, to reports of facts over an extended field. 
There was complete agreement as to the pressing need 
of better education of potential fathers, in the face of 
our vital statistics testifying parental incompetency. 
Our most favorable estimate of the infant mortality rate 
places us one-third down the list of thirty-one civilized 
countries, although we easily lead all in national wealth. 
Another estimate, also by a federal authority, places us 
twenty-second in the list. So indifferent are parents 
that we have to guess at the truth. We are the only 
civilized country that does not keep accurate records of 
the birth of its citizens. 

Mr. Prosser, formerly deputy commissioner of educa- 
tion in Massachusetts, presented with emphasis the 
need of undertaking in some way the difficult task of 
transforming men from “more or less irresponsible 
boarders” into helpful, supplementary homemakers, 
He stated that the tendency has been to place the entire 
burden of the family on the wife, and the husband does 
not discharge his obligations by the comparatively sim- 
ple art of providing the home; that as a part of prepara- 
tion for life every male should have elementary knowl- 
edge and skill in rudiments of cooking, sewing, cleaning, 
so as to be able to care for himself in an emergency. 

Mr. Cary, superintendent of public instruction in Wis- 
consin, said that the problems for continuation schools 
are to develop qualities of economic and industrial effi- 
ciency on the part of prospective fathers of families, and 
to give such instruction in the laws of eugenics and per- 
sonal hygiene as will tend to produce healthy and vigor- 
ous Offspring. “It is especially desirable that both the 
boys and the girls, who, in the main, have either 
dropped out of school because of lack of interest or be- 
cause of economic necessity, and who are thus early in 
the adolescent period thrown in contact with the world, 
should be protected so far as possible by sane instruc- 
tion cohcerning the most vital things of life.” 

Dr. Charles F. Langworthy of the United States de- 
partment of agriculture presented an interesting report 
showing that several phases of the instruction called for 
have passed the stage of experimentation throughout 
the country except in the public schools. A _ large 
amount of home economics.going under other names is 
given to thousands of youths and men of the ages likely 
to be in continuation schools. Dr. Langworthy alluded 
to the eager wish of boys for these arts well known by 
settlement workers, George Junior Republic, Boy Scout 
and other social movouneaae and to the experiences of 
certain special schools whére young boys are quite as 
interested as girls in “domestic science.” The broad 
range of the testimony collected by Dr. Langworthy 
proves the practicability of teaching and training youths 
and men in details essential for all home makers. It 
calls out two comments concerning public schools, 

One is that they, like nations, are failures, are 
doomed to failure, when they foster greed for mioney 
that is greater than ideals for conservation of life, so 
that interest in such instruction does not exist in adol- 
escence and young manhood. The other is that 
academic methods of instruction in this as in other 


subjects must yield to methods that are “alive” to 
attract and help pupils. 

Practice and interest must supplement precepts to 
invite the 20,000,000 men and women between sixteen 
and thirty years of age, who with only the childish edu- 
cation of the grades which they never completed, and 
with ideas picked up from newspapers, picture shows, 
theatres, novels, streets, comrades, enter on the voca- 
tion of homemaking. It is the greatest vocation, the 
only great one the state makes no attempt to standard- 


[Continued on page 445.) 
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BOOK TABLE 


KIMBALL’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Lillian G. 
Kimball, formerly head of the English department, 
State Normal school, Oshkosh, Wis. New York. Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago: American Book Company. Cloth. 
271 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

Those who have known of the admirable results of 
Miss Kimball’s work in English in the Oshkosh, Wis- 
consin, State Normal school will not be surprised to 
know that she has made an exceptionally attractive, 
vital, and winning text-book in grammar, distinguished 
by its common sense, in which the subject is simplified 
and robbed of all unnecessary and minor technicalities. 
It is a book that students will welcome as heartily as 
the teachers. It makes an immediate and convincing 
appeal to the pupil, as well as to the teacher. The treat- 
ment is original and interesting, while the style is sim- 
ple, clear, and concise. Throughout, the practical side 
of the subject has received special attention, many exer- 
cises being given in which the substitution of correct 
forms for common errors in speech will be of great 
benefit in improving the pupil’s language in both speak- 
ing and writing. Frequent outlines and summaries are 
also presented. The method of instruction is positive, 
calling forth the constructive attitude on the part of the 
pupil in practical exercises and making a continual de- 
mand upon its own initiative. The illustrative sen- 
tences have been chosen for their literary excellence as 
well as for their fitness for the purpose. It will be in- 
teresting to see such a book win its way in the schools. 


ELEMENTARY ENTOMOLOGY. By E. Dwight 
Sanderson, dean of the college of agriculture, West 
Virginia University, and C. F. Jackson, professor of 


entomology, New Hampshire State College. Boston: 
So & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 372 pp. Price, 
00. 


It is often believed that the chief subject matter of a 
course in entomology should be a discussion of the 
common injurious insects. It would seem, however, that 
from the standpoint of practical utility as well as that 
of general culture, a knowledge of the habits, structure, 
and classes of insects in general is much the more im- 
portant phase of entomology for academic study. Eco- 
nomic entomology is important and should not be neg- 
lected, but general entomology is the foundation upon 
‘which it must be erected. The authors of “Elementary 
Entomology” realize this in offering their beginners’ 
text for use in agricultural high schools and for early 
courses in colleges. Throughout, the text has been 
kept as untechnical as pOssible. The illustrations are 
abundant in quantity and excellent in quality and will 
aid in identifying the species and understanding their 
habits. The laboratory directions are given in the form 
of concise outlines of study of the habits, anatomy, life 
histories, and classification of insects. They are suited 
for use in the average laboratory by the average stu- 
dent. 


— 


THE DRAMATIC FESTIVAL. A Consideration of 
the Lyrical Method as a Factor in Preparatory Edu- 
cation. By Anne A. T. Craig. Introduction by Peter 
W. Dykema, director of music and festivals, Ethical 
Culture school, New York city. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 363 pp. : 
There is a strong, growing tendency to use dramatic 

forms in the schools. Such a sudden and enthusiastic 
mrovement as this seems to be is not, of course, without 
its dangers. If the advocates will be cautious in deter- 
mining the place of the dramatic festival in the schools 
and if they will take time to formulate the basis on which 
the work shall rest and the best means of carrying it 
out, then we may expect to see many of the promised 
desirable results accomplished. Mrs. Craig in “The 
Dramatic Festival” suggests one consistently worked 
out method for administering such work. She has em- 
phasized the value of correlating choice of material 
with the personal needs of the child’s stages of devel- 
opment and with a certain particularity that 
other departments of work may not always seem to de- 
mand. And she has, too, maintained in the scheme of 
work a close connection between the material chosen 
and the special centralization of work in the arts, which 
is necessary for festival purposes. Part I. is a depart- 
ment for folk-plays in schools and playgrounds, which is 
most clear. A teacher could hardly ask for more help 
than Mrs. Craig offers here. In Part II. the author sets 
forth plays and festivals for the successive school 
periods. 
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INTRODUCTION TO EXPERIMENTAL EDUCA- 
TION. By Robert R. Rusk. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. Cloth. 303 pp. Price, $1.40. 

With this book the main results of E. Meumann’s 
work in experimental education are for the first time 
available in convenient form for English readers. It 
is based on (Meumann’s “Vorlesungen zur Einfuhrrung 
in die experimentelle Padagogik,” and it also contains 
certain other material which has come to notice since 
this work of Meumann’s was published. References for 
further reading are appended to each chapter. 
ILLUSTRATED LESSONS IN COMPOSITION 

AND RHETORIC. By Earle E. Clippinger, assist- 

ant professor of English, Indiana State Normal 

school. New York: Silver, Burdett &-Co. Cloth. 

Tilustrated. 377 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Professor Clippinger offers here a book in composi- 
tion and rhetoric for secondary schools with more em- 
phasis placed on theme assignment than is usual in such 
texts. The rules are stated as concisely as possible, and 
the student is left to develop the power of correct self- 
expression from constant writing practice rather than 
from any great familiarity with the precepts. In the 
first of the three divisions of the book there are fifty 
definite assignments for themes with simple discussions 
of rhetorical theory. Each assignment is accompanied 
by a list of suggested subjects and an examnle. The ex- 
amples are not the usual hackneyed ones, and they seem 
to serve their purpose well enough. Part Two touches 
upon special forms of discourse—the fable, news writing, 
the essay, oral composition, forms of public address, and 
poetry. Part Three is supplementary, containing rules 
of grammar and diction, a glossary of misused phrase 
words, and other special helps. 


DE MAISTRE’S LA JEUNE SIBERIENNE. 
Edited, with introduction, notes, questions in French, 
and exercises for translation, by C. W. Robson. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 138 pp. Price, 35 cents. 
This late addition to the International Modern Lan- 

guage Series is intended for elementary classes, and _is 
the simple story of a young Russian girl who journeyed 
from Siberia to St. Petersburg to secure a pardon from 
the Czar for her exiled father, undergoing untold hard- 
ships on the way and dying a few months after her mis- 
ston had been accomplished. The story is intensely in- 
teresting, and gives a strong impression of life among 
the Russian peasants, and its sincere religious feeling is 
inspiring. Mr. Robson's editing is adequate, the notes, 
additional exercises, and questions for conversation be- 
ing well and carefully written, the vocabulary truly en- 
lichtening. There can be no question of the success of 
this extent in first and second year classes. 

HISTORICAL PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. Every 
Child’s Series. By Grace E. Bird and Maud Starling. 

Illustrated by K. Jordan. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. 292 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

Those who have seen the work of Miss Bird and 
Miss Starling with the normal and model classes at the 
Plymouth, N. H., Normal school have wished to see 
many of their methods available for other teachers. In 
“Historical Plays” there are ten incidents which may be 
used, as they are primarily intended to be used, for read- 
ing lessons in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, or the 
scenes may be used for occasional entertainment. 
“Properties” may be improvised in a way which will 
stimulate the imaginative and imitative impulses of the 
pupils. With such lessons the children wilt naturally de- 
velop dramatic effect in their reading. 


A PRISONER OF WAR IN VIRGINIA, 1864-1865. 


By George Haven Putnam, Litt. D., late brevet- 
major, 176th Regiment, N. Y. S. Vols. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. Illustrated. 104 pp. 


This monograph is expanded from a paper which was 
presented to the New York commanderv of the United 
States Loyal Legion in December, 1910. It is a very 
readable narrative, giving the experiences of one north- 
ern prisoner at Libby arfd Dansville. Dr. Putnam tells 
in light, discursive style how he and his com- 
panions managed to exist during their confinement 
His sense of humor seems to have softened 
his memories of those months; it is to be hoped this 
sense served him as well in the winter of 1864-1865. He 
does not delight to wallow in the. misery of the prison 
life, and he makes no sweeping arraignments ot Con- 
federate prison management. Our view of Libby and 
Danville, after reading Dr. Putnam’s narrative, is much 
the same as before, possibly a little more clear and un- 
biased, thanks to his intimate account. 
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EDUCATION—THE OLD AND THE NEW. School 
Management, the Experience of Half a Century. By 
William P. Hastings. Battle Creek, Michigan: Pub- 
lished by the author. Cloth. Illustrated. 299 pp. 

Price, $1.00, net. 

William P. Hastings is an octogenarian who writes 
that he is “not injured” by a half century of school work, 
and gives as his reason “the use of systematic physical 
culture—work on the farm.” His experience is_ his 
“apology” for setting down many practical hints and a 
little theory on primary and grammar school education. 
He touches on almost every phase of education from 
genetic psychology and the fine arts to moral training 
and the relation of subordinate teachers to principals. 
He is thoroughly optimistic in his advice to teachers, 
because he says he has observed so many wonderful 
changes for the better and has such confidence in the 
patriotic character of our present educators that it is 
reasonable to expect much greater progress than there 
has been in the past, “for our present leaders of public 
sentiment are better educated than were their predeces- 
sors who have wrought these wonderful improvements, 
making the future full of even greater things.” 


NONSENSE DIALOGUES. By E. E. K. Warner. 
GREAT OPERA STORIES. By Millicent S. Bender. 

New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Illus- 

trated. Price, 40 cents each. 

These additions to Every Child’s Series are of a high 
standard. In “Great Opera Stories” Miss Bender has 
translated from the original German and told for chil- 
dren the following: “Children of Kings,” “Hansel and 
Gretel,’ “The Master Singers,” “Lohengrin,” and 
“Tannhauser.” Children ought to know the opera 
stories earlier than they do in most cases nowadays. 
There is no easier way to introduce them than through 
“Great Opera Stories.” 

“Nonsense Dialogues” is a collection of over thirty 
original dialogues to use with the very youngest read- 
ers. They can be used by any teacher with her class of 
little ones, and there is an instructive purnose in nearly 
every dialogue which the children will never notice but 
which must influence them unconsciously. 


THE ELEMENTS OF DRESS PATTERN-MAK- 
ING. Magyar dress-cutting. PRACTICAL DRESS- 
CUTTING. Up to date. FRENCH PATTERN 
MODELING. For professionals. By Amy J. Reeve. 
London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co, 
Illustrated with diagrams. Cardboard covers. 

These books, equally suggestive for technical classes, 
home workers, and professionals, set forth cutting and 
modeling as taught inthe London County Council 
Technical schools and in the colonies. If the method 
of cutting and modeling given here by Miss Reeve i» 
properly taught it is easily acquired and will serve the 
student throughout her life. 


FRED SPENCER, REPORTER. By Henry M. Neely. 
BARRY WYNN. By George Barton. 
THE YOUNG WOODSMEN. By Hugh Pendexter. 

Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. Each cloth, Illus- 

trated. Price, $1.20, net. 

These three striking stories will appeal to every boy. 
“Fred Spencer, Reporter,” is a thrilling story with the 
scene laid in the haunts of newspaper men. “Barry 
Wynn” is the story of a boy whose young life was spent 
in Congress as a page. His exciting adventures laid at 
the seat of our national government are as instructive as 
they are engrossing. “The Young Woodsmen, or 


Running Down the Squawtooth Gang” is one of the 


Camp and Trail Series books which have become so 
popular. Boys will be intensely interested in following 
the careers of Stanley Malcolm and Bub Thomas among 
the lumbermen of the morthern Maine woods. 


THE FORTUNES OF NIGEL. Retold for Boys and 
Girls. By Alice F. Jackson. Illustrated in colors by 
Monro S. Orr and Murray Urquhart. Philadelphia: 
George W. Jacobs & Co. Cloth. 200 pp. each. 
There is much to be said for this series of Scott's 

tales put into simple language for young children. It 

would seem that school children ought to read Scott 
more than they do, and it is quite likely that they will be 
led to by such an introduction as these stories of Alice 

F. Jackson’s give. There are now fourteen volumes in 

this series of Jacobs & Co., including stories from Ivan-“ 

hoe,” “Kenilworth,” “David Copperfield,” “Dombey and 

Son,” and “Oliver Twist.” 
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THE PIONEER BOYS OF THE OHIO; OR, . 
CLEARING THE WILDERNESS. By Harrison 
Adams, author of .“The .Pioneer. Boys of the Great 
Lakes,” etc. Illustrated and decorated by Charles 
Levingston Bull. Bostént C. Page “& Co. 
Decorated cloth. 331 pp. .Price, $1.25 
This is another interesting »volume of ‘the Young 

Pioneer series by Mr, Adams. Camping out, adventures 

with the Indians, canoeing, with the varieties of life and 

possibilities of adventure belonging to such situations, 
are all portrayed in this volume. It will undoubtedly 
prove another popular book for boys among the large 
number already published by the same enterprising firm. 


> 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Pablic Speaking.” By LL. Winter. Price, $2. “The Art of Edu- 
cation.” By I. W. Howerth. Price, $1.00. New York: The Mac- 


G 

“Practical Studies in Grammar.” -D.W 

e of Christmas.” B 

q 00 nization and the Individ . . A. 
Worcester, Mass: The Davis Frees, W- Holmes. 
Life Stories for Young Psopie.” “Emin Pasha.”"——“Achil- 
David Livingstone.” “General (Chinese) Gordon.”’ 
ilysses of Ithaca. ‘Gods and Heroes.” ~ Staniley’s Journey 
eo A 
MeClurg & pton. Price, 50 cents each. Chicago: 

“Interco iate Debates.” Vol. Lil.) Edited b be 
Nichols. ,Pr ice, $2.00. New York. Hinds, Noble & 
Plass. Boston: D. ©. Heath & Co. 
‘The Conservation of the Child.” By Arthur Holmes. Philadel- 


or Bs. Hoadley. Price, $1.00. Boston: 
D wake’ Price, 40 ¢ P 

Tine Plot of the Short By H 
Company. By F. R. m. New York: 
cents.— Donald in Scotland.” B 
Blaisdell and F.K. Ball. Price 50cents. Boston: Little, Brown 


WOODS HUTCHINSON 
HEALTH SERIES 


AN IDEAL COURSE IN PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 
FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


THE HANDBOOK OF HEALTH 


For Grades VI, VII and VIII 
65 cents wet. Postpaid 


THE CHILD’S DAY 
For Grades III, IV and V 
(Just Published.) 
4 cents net. Postpaid. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS..of educational news te be 
inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 


im ever Miata. in, Union. To be 
available, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 


@ehould be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of 
e. 


OCTOBER. 


23-25: Maine State Association, Port- 
land; sec’y, H. A. Allan, Augusta. 


23, 24, 25: North Dakota Educational 
Association, Grand Forks; pres., 
Supt. S. Henry Wolfe, Minot; sec’y, 
Clyde R. Travis, Mayville. 


23-26: Second National Conference on 
Vocational Education, Hotel Bre- 
voort, New York city; under 


auspices of Central Committee on - 


Vocational Guidance; Benjamin C. 
Gruenberg, Commercial High School, 
Brooklyn. 


25: Connecticut State Association, 


New Haven and Hartford; Claude 


Cc. Russe) 
Willard, 


24-26: Vermont State Association, 
Rutland; pres., George S. Wright, 
St. Albans. 


26: Hampshire County, Mass., As- 
sociation, Northampton; pres., Supt. 
Audubon L. Hardy, Amherst. 


New Haven, 8s. P. 
olchester, sec’y. 


25: Franklin, Mass., County Associa- 
tion, Greenfield; Frank Boyden, 
Deerfield, sec’y. 

26: Bristol County, Mass., Associa- 
tion, Taunton; Supt. R. J. Fuller, 


North Attleboro, pres. 


80, 31:_Third annual Conference on 
the Problem of the Exceptional 
Child, under the auspices of the 
National Association for the Study 
and Education of Exceptional Chil- 


Gren, College of the City of New 


York; pres., Dr. A. Emil Schmitt, 
New York; presiding officer, Com- 
missioner axton. 


October 31, Nevember 1, 2: Michigan 


State Association, Grand Rapids. 
October 31-November 1, 2: Rhode 


Island Institute of Instruction, 
Providence, R. I.; sec’y., John F. 
Deering, Arctic. 

NOVEMBER. 


1: Essex, Mass., County Association, 
Tremont Temple, Boston; pres., J. A. 
Pitman, Salem. 


6-8: Nebraska State Association, 
Omaha; pres., E. L. Rouse. 
7-8: Kansas State Association, 


Topeka; pres., H. J. Waters, Kansas 
State Agricultural College, Man- 
hattan. 


7-9: Central Ohio Association, Col- 
umbus. 


7, 8 9: Farmers’ National Congress, 
N La. 


ew Orleans, 
7, 8 9: Wisconsin State Association. 
Sixtieth annual meeting, _ Mil- 


waukee; pres., Mrs. Mary D. Brad- 
ford, Kenosha; sec’y, M. A. Busse- 
witz, Milwaukee. 


7, 8, 9: New Mexico State Association, 
Albuquerque; pres., W. A. Poore, 
Carlsbad; sec’y, Rupert F. Asplund, 
Santa Fe, 


8: New England Superintendents’ As- 
sociation, Boston; sec’y, Commis- 
sioner Snedden. 


8-9: Central Ohisc Association, Col- 
umbus; pres., Supt. I. N. Keyser, 
Urbana. 


14-16: Missouri State Association, 
Springfield; pres. Uel W. 
Clinton; sec’y, E. M. Carter, pe 
Girardeau, 


26-27: New York State Association, 
Buffalo; pres., Percy Bugbee, 
Normal schoel, Oneonta; sec’y, 
Richard A. Searing, North Tona- 
wanda. 
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26-28: Colorado State Association, 
Denver; sec’'y, W. W. Remington, 
Denver. 


28-30: National Council. of Teachers 
of English, Chicago; sec’y, J. F. 
Hosic, Chicago Teachers College. 


28-30: Southern Educational Associa- 
tion, Louisville, Ky.; sec’y-treas., 
illiam F. Feagin, Montgomery, 


28-30: Texas State Association, Fort 
Worth; pres., J. F. Kimball, Temple. 


5, 6, 7: Minnesota State Association, 
St. Paul; George F. James, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, pres. 


21-24: Southern California Associa- 
tion, Los Angeles; pres., J. A. Cran- 
ston, Santa Ana; sec’y, Mark Kep- 
pel, Los Angeles. 


26, 27, 28: Montana State Association, 
Missoula; pres., Principal Albert J. 
Roberts, Helena; sec’y, Mrs. Pearl 
Marshall, Missoula. 


26, 27, 28: New Jersey State Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City; pres. George 
Morris, Bloomfield; sec’y, Charles 
B. Boyer, Atlantic City. 


26-28: Arkansas State Association, 
Little Rock; pres., J. P. Womack, 
Magnolia. 

26-28: 


Oregon State Association,— 
Western Division; Portlani. 


26, 27, 28: Washington Educational 
Association, Everett; pres. A. S. 
Barrows; sec’y, Cc. Whitney, 
Tacoma. 


26, 27, 28: Pennsylvania State As- 
sociation, Harrisburg; pres., J. G. 
Becht, Harrisburg. 


26, 27, 28: 


Central Division of the 
Modern 


Language Association, 
Indianapolis; sec’y, Professor 
Charles Bundy Wilson, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 


26-29: Associated “Academic Princi- 
pals, New York state, Syracuse; 
pres., Francis R. Parker, Elmira. 


FEBRUARY. 


24-28: of Superinten- 
dence, . E. A, Philadelphia; 
res., Superintendent F. B. Dyer, 


oston. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


BRUNSWICK. James L. Mc- 
Conaughy has been elected assistant 
professor of education at Bowdoin 
College and head of the department. 
Dr. William .T. Foster, now presi- 
dent of Reed College, gave two 
courses in education while professor 
of English at Bowdoin. A separate 
department has now beeri organized 
which will offer courses in the vari- 
ous phases of educational study. 
Bowdoin has sent out an unusually 
large number of principals and 
teachers into the schools of New 
England, and it is expected thar 
these courses will make their equip- 
ment still better. Professor Mc- 
Conaughy, who had been an instruc- 
tor in English at Bowdoin, has done 
graduate work in education at Co- 
lumbia. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


DURHAM. Thenew president of 
the State College here is Edward 
Thomson Fairchild, state superin- 


tendent of Kansas and president of 
the National Education Association 
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for the current year and the Salt 
Lake City meeting next July. Mr. 
Fairchild was born in Doylestown, 
Ohio, in 1854, and attended college 
at Wesleyan and Wooster Universt- 
ties, Ohio. 


MANCHESTER. The teachers 
went away from the annual State 
Association meeting inspired and 
happy. In every way the meeting 
was enjoyable, and a partial list of 
speakers shows the sort of help they 
received: Commissioner Claxton, 
Commissioner Kendall of New Jer- 
sey, Dr. Jenny B. Merrill from New 
York city, who talked about the 
Montessori system; Dr. Woods 
Hutchinson, Dr. Paul Monroe, and 
Edwin D. Mead. The entertainment 
features were very popular,—the 
double quartet amd the Manchester 
high school orchestra. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


ANDOVER. Abbott Academy 
inaugurated its new principal, Miss 
Bertha Bailey, last week. Miss 
Bailey comes to Abbott Academy 
from the Taconic school, which she 
founded at Lakeview, Conn., several 
years ago. She is a_ graduate of 
Wellesley in the class of 1888, and 
has had wide experience in private 
school work in the Science Hill 
school, Kentucky, in Cleveland, 
Ohio, in Pittsburgh, and in New 
York city. 


BOSTON. Four evening centres 
are opened by the school committee 
for the first time this year—in East 
Boston, where a social centre was 
conducted as an _ experiment last 
year by the Woman's Educational 
Municipal League, South Boston, 
Charlestown, and Roxbury. The 
proposed program at these centres 
includes clubs in dramatics, civics, 
music, including orchestra, choral, 
glee and band work, fife and drum 
corps, clay modeling, athletics, in- 
dustrial occupations such as sewing, 
folk dancing, home study, and home 
making. Lectures and motion pic- 
ture entertainments are provided for 
the general enjoyment of all con- 
nected with the social centres. 
Some of them will be devised for 
specific groups of persons such as 
immigrants, and will be arranged to 
instruct them in American history, 
policies, civics, and ideals as well as 
furnish them with entertainment and 
recreation of the right sort. 

There are 4,052 more pupils in the 
public schools of Boston this year 
than there were in 1911. The total, 
104,251, is the largest Boston has 
ever registered. 

he advance payment of fifty 
cents required of the pupils in the 
evening schools as a guarantee of 
sincerity has not kept the enrollment 
down. The increase over last year 
is something like fifteen per cent. 


FRANKLIN. The schools have 
had an awakening during the few 
months Mr. Carfrey has been super- 
fntendent here. Extensive altera- 
tions were made during the summer, 
and new courses are being equipped 
to meet new demands. 


SPRINGFIELD. At the meet- 
ing of the union superintendents 
here on October 19 the new state 
agent, Clarence D. Kingsley, suc- 
ceeding J. A. MacDonald, outlined 
the proposed program for small 
high schools. 
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RHODE. ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. The appoint- 
‘ments to state scholarships at the 
Rhode Island School of Design by 
Walter E. Ranger, commissioner of 
public schools for 1912-1913, show a 
marked increase Over a year ago. 
The total of state beneficiaries this 
year is 281, as compared with 231 in 
1911. This increase of fifty is largely 
in the day classes instead of the 
evening classes, as has been the rule. 


CONNECTICUT. 


MANCHESTER. The Textile 
school seems to be very successful. 
Superintendent F. Howes felt 
that the: school was justified be- 
cause last year eighty-three per cent. 
of all pupils who left school to go 
to work entered the silk mills. Pu- 
pils who enter these mills fall en- 
tirely by accident mto any particular 
department. There is no process by 
which the pupil can select a depart- 
ment for which he may be adapted 
er learn a process for which he may 
have some natural aptitude. When 
once located in any particular de- 
partment it is difficult to change to 
another. In the Textile school as 
organized, a pupil will learn some 
ten or more processes, and on leav- 
ing the school will have some intel- 
ligent. idea of the - department and 
processes for which he is best 
adapted. Many operatives in the 
silk mill always work on one process 
and. have no knowledge of the 
processes that precede or follow his 
particular work. Had he a knowl- 
edge of these processes he would 
work with greater interest and in- 
telligence and would be a more valu- 
‘able man for his employer, which 
would in time have its appreciable 
effect upon his pay check. “The 
boys and girls who leave the Textile 
school will have a broader knowl- 
edge of the mechanics of the ma- 
chine with which they work, an in- 
telligent idea of the history of the 
stock on which they work, and a 
working knowledge of several 
processes. It must follow that they 
will work with greater interest and 
intelligence.” 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

BROOKLYN. A spectacle such 
as is seldom seen at high school 
celebrations was offered the host of 
alumni students and friends at the 
125th anniversary of the Erasmus 
Hall high school on October 10 and 
1l. A splendid pageant represented 
nine epochs in the historv of Flat- 
bush. It was a great birthday for 
the sshool, and Principal Gunnison 
may well feel proud of his charge. 


NEW YORK CITY. Gifts 
amounting to nearly $1,000,000 have 
been announced by the General Edu- 
cation Board, founded by John D. 
Rockefeller. The following col- 
leges and causes are benefited: Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., for the establishment 
of the Seaman A. Knapp School of 
Country Life, $250,000; Beloit Col- 
lege, Beloit, Wis., $100,000; Coe 
College, Cedar Rapids, Ia., $100,000; 
Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn., 

University of Rochester, 
Rochester, N. Y., $200,000; adminis- 
trative work in agriculture in the 
southern states, for professors of 
Secondary education in southern 
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state universities and to aid negro 
education work, $210,000; for super- 
vision of negro rural schools in 
Kentucky, North Carolina, and. Vir- 
ginia, $9,000; for three negro schools 
—Hampton Institute, Tuskegee In- 
stitute, and Snelman Seminary, At- 
lanta, Ga.—$35,000; for professors 
of secondary education in several 
southern staté universities, $331,000. 

There is a conference in New 
York this week which should _inter- 
est school workers,—the conferenee 
of the Central Committee on Voca- 
tional Guidance. Among the sub- 
jects to be taken up are: Placement, 
follow-up, study of occupations, 
scholarships, vocational _ training, 
and direction, vocational analysis, 
and the relation of employers and 
vocational guidance. We shall at- 
tempt to give our readers in an early 
issue some of the ideas brought out 
at the conference. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
CALIFORNIA. The... South- 
western State Normal school here 
held its first formal inauguration of 
president on October 15, when Wal- 
ter Z. Hertzog, recently state in- 
spector, was installed. Among the 
speakers were County Superintend- 
ent Samuel Hamilton and L. A. Mc- 
Vey of the Canonsburg school. 

Governor Tener was tendered an 
ovation when an informal reception 
was held in the spacious library of 
the normal school. In the receiving 
line were Governor Tener, Profes- 
sor Hertzog, Henry Houck, T. S. 
Crago, and W. E. Crow. 

The Southwestern State Normal 
school was recognized by the state 
of Pennsylvania in 1874. 


VIRGINIA. 


FREELING. Division school st- 
perintendents for all the counties 
and cities of the state will be ap- 
pointed next May. There are four 
applicants for the position in Dick- 
enson county, with the probability 
of the fifth one entering the contest. 
Those who have already declared 
their candidacy are: Isaac E. French, 
the incumbent; Professor Milton W. 
Remines, former principal of the 
high school of Clintwood and well- 
known educator; Ezekiel Rasnick 
and Oscar W. Deel, teachers. Each 
of these candidates has a following, 
and the appointment will be hotly 
contested before the board of educa- 
tion. 


. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


IOWA. 

CLARION. County Superintend- 
ent M. L. Howell is carrying on the 
work which O. H. Benson so nobly 
began in Wright county, enlarging 
upon it in all directions. On Fri- 
day, September 27, every school in 
the county had an Iowa day. Here 


are some features of the uniform 
exercises in every schoolhouse in 
the county:— 


Song entitled “Queen Autumn”; 
reading of government statistics of 
Iowa crops for this year and last 
year, prepared by large pupils; rect- 
tation, “Corn Song,” by Whittier; 
the teachers selected poems and es- 
says on corn written by good writers 
and had them given by the pupils; 
song, “Iowa, Beautiful Land”; com- 
osition read by_older girls on the 
Foods made from Corn; song, “You 
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Iowa”; recitation, “The House by 
the Side of the Road”; recitation, 
“Little Brown Hands”; recitation, 


“The Barefoot Boy.” by Whittier; 
and recitations, seed corn stringing, 
potato peeling, and apple paring; 
“Come, Little Leaves,” “The Husk- 
ers,” “The First Snowfall”; “Land- 
ing Of the Pilgrims,” “Selections 
from the Pumpkin.” “Kind Words 


Cam Never Die,” and “Scatter Seeds 
of Kindness.” 

DES MOINES. Surprise was 
felt even by those close to the au- 
thorities at the announcement given 
to the press by the Iowa state board 
of education, which inditates radical 
changes m the state schools. The 
changes involve the co-ordination of 
the three large higher institutions 
of the state at) Ames, Cedar Falls. 
and Iowa City and the Shifting of 
the” domestic ‘sciencé, normal and 
engineering. courses. The engineer- 
ing work is all centred at Ames: the 
liberal arts and education courses 
are ‘grouped at the State University, 
and the announcement suggests the 
abolishment of the courses beyond 
the sophomore year at Cedar Falls. 
STATEMENT BY THE BOARD. 
The statement as given out by the 


State board of education reads as 
follows, in part:— 
The board of education has this day 
taken action touching a matter which 
it regards as the most important and 
far-reaching duty with which the 
board is charged. It has been in mind 
ever since the new organization for 
the government of Iowa's higher 
educational institutions was per- 
fected. This action has been taken 
after mature deliberation, and is con- 
sidered the best possible solution of 
the problem, all things being con- 
sidered, which could ~ arrived at. 
The intent of the general assembly 
creating this board was exceedingly 
plain. Duplications as between the 
several institutions were reduced to 
a justifiable minimum. The task thus 
imposed was not without great diffi- 
culty. Reconstruction in anything is 
no easy task. Educational institu- 
tions invariably are jealous of their 
prerogatives and cherish their tradi- 
tions as something sacred. It was 
not to be expected that any institu- 
tion would willingly give up any- 
thing it possessed, even though it 
was very clear to an unprejudiced 
observer that it would be for the 
benefit of the state as a whole to 

was clear, therefore, from the 
beginning that little practical help 
in the solution of the board’s great 
problem was to be expected from the 
officers and faculty of the institu- 
tions. They were too near the prob- 
lems involved to view the questions 
from the standpoint of the whole. It 
was because this fact was recognized 
by the legislature that this central 
authority was created. If this central 
authority had existed from the be- 
ginning few of the mistakes which are 
now apparent, and which it is sought 
to remedy, would have been made. 
The trouble has been that our educa- 
tional institutions have developed 
separately and with little regard for 
each other. It was perfectly natural 
that, organized and governed as they 
were, conditions should be as they 
are. The question confronting the 
board was: “Should these conditions 
confessedly extravagant, and pro- 
ductive of weaknesses, be perpetuated 
for sentimental and selfish reasons?” 


ECQMOMY IN CONSOLIDATION. 

The board has answered this ques- 
tion emphatically in the negative. At 
the same time, in attempting a solu- 
tion, due regard has been paid to the 
human element, and to the fact that 
reconstruction and construction de 
novo are two different things. Neither 
has it been forgotten that public in- 
stitutions, and especially educational 
institutions, cannot be dealt with as 
privately owned and controlled in- 
stitutions may be handled. ff it had 
been possible to approach this prob- 
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The Continuous Performance of the 


Adjustable Book Gover 


from September until the following June 


Makes it the 


Most Economical and Sanitary Cover Ever Made 


Your text-books averaging in cost 5Uc apiece Receive the 
Same Amount of Protection and Reinforcement at the END 
of the year that they had at the Beginning. } : 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. . 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


lem without being compelled to take 
into consideration anything but the 
future, and looking solely to economy 
and efficiency, the wisest solution 
would be to consolidate these institu- 
tions together in one place. The 
initial loss in the abandonment of 
one or more plants, and the enlarge- 
ment of the other, would seem great, 
but it would be economy in the end. 
The time was when this might have 
been done without entailing any 
great burden, but that time has 
passed, and such a solution would 
not be sustained by public opinion. 
The board realized therefore that 
these institutions must remain sepa- 
rate. The obligation was to formu- 
late a plan to reduce duplications to 
a justifiable minimum, and serve the 
educational needs of the state in the 
most effective manner throughout 
the long future, in comparison with 
which the years which have already 
elapsed are as so many heart throbs. 


PLAN OF CO-ORDINATION, 


The matter came up formally on 
the presentation of a report by the 
finance committee covering the whole 
subject. An entire day was oe up 
to the discussion, and upon the ques- 
tion of its adoptton but one dissent- 
ing vote was cast. The action of the 
board therefore is practically unani- 
mous. 

Some time ago a memorandum set- 
ting forth a tentative plan of co- 
ordination was carefully prepared. 
The recommendations contained in 
this memorandum are as follows:— 

First, That all work in engineering 
be centred at the agricultural col- 
lege. 

econd, That all courses in_ pro- 
fessional education, and in liberal 
arts, now offered at the Iowa State 
Teachers’ College, which extend be- 
yond the sophomore year be dis- 
continued and centred at the uni- 
versity. 

Third, That all courses in general 
science and domestic science now ex- 
isting at the college of agriculture 
be discontinued, and that the field of 
household arts be opened at the uni- 
versity. 

Reasons for these recommendations 
may be briefly summed up. It was 
deemed indefensible for the state to 
maintain two colleges of engineerin 
covering practically the same fiel 
within 4 miles of each other—as 
indefensible as it would be to main- 
tain two colleges of medicine or two 
colleges of law. It was deemed 
equally indefensible to maintain two 
colleges of liberal arts, one at Cedar 
Falls and the other at Iowa City. 
And it was further held that the 
State Teachers’ college would better 
serve the educational needs of the 
state by concentrating its energies on 
the training of teachers for the ele- 
mentary schools. To develop a 
thorough college of liberal arts at 
the teachers’ college, in connection 
with professional courses in educa- 
tion, would necessitate strong de- 

artments in the modern and ancient 

anguages, in philosophy, psychology, 


and in each of the sciences, also ex- 
tensive laboratories, libraries, and 
museums. All of these now exist, 
and must continue to exist at the 
university, where the annual cost of 
this work in salaries to professors 
and instructors is $167,805. More- 
over, the facilities for professional 
training in education are thoroughly 
established at the university, and by 
comparatively slight increase in ex- 
penditure will be adequate to supply 
the entire demand. 

There are also at the university 
advanced and graduate courses in the 
various liberal arts subjects, enroll- 
ing 223 graduate students, most of 
whom expect to teach. To duplicate 
these courses at the teachers’ college 
is deemed futile extravagance. 


RURAL TEACHERS NEEDED. 


Finally, the board holds that the 
most potent educational need in Iowa 
to-day is a supply of properly panied 
teachers for the rural and eleméntary 
schools. To meet the demand in this 
field will more than exhaust the 
present resources of the teachers’ 
college. This institution should not 
only bend all of its energies to this 
mission, but it should encourage the 
establishment of several additional 
institutions in other parts of the 
state to aid in the same service. 

Under the proposed plan of co- 
ordination the function of the State 
Agricultural College will be almost 
exclusively to serve agriculture and 
the profession of engineering in 
Iowa. Naturally this work will 
necessitate certain duplications in 
mathematics, in English, in modern 
languages, and in economics. Such 
duplications now exist and they 
should continue to exist, with this 
restriction: At the State Agricultural 
College they should each serve as a 
means of efficiency to a professional 
course in engineering, agriculture, 
and veterinary medicine, and not as 
a part of a general and separate cul- 
ture course. In other words, it was 
clearly not wise for the state to sup- 
port a college of liberal arts at Ames 
and to duplicate this work at the 
university. 

Domestic science is transferred to 
the university. First, because do- 
mestic science for women should be 
pursued in connection with a wide 
range of subjects in liberal culture. 
These now exist at the university. 
Second, in justice to the increasing 
number of women at the univefsity 
this field of instruction must be 
established at an early date. Third, 
the board has committed itself to the 
development of a college of fine arts 
at the university, and this, in con- 
nection with the strong college of 
liberal arts, is a most valuable ad- 
unct to those interested in house- 
old arts. 


.GOT EXPERT OPINION. 
Desiring expert opinion touching 
these matters the memorandum above 
referred to was submitted to the fol- 
lowing educational experts for criti- 
sism and suggestion, viz.: Dr. Ken- 


drick C. Babcock, expert in higher 
education of the National educations 
bureau at Washington: Dr. Henry S&S. 
Pritchett, president of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, and former president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Dr. Andrew 8. Draper, com- 
missioner of education of the State 
of New York; Dr. Albert Ross Hill, 
president of the University of Mis- 
souri; Dr. Charles R. Van Hise, presi- 
dent of the University of Wisconsin; 
Dr. James E. Russell, dean of the 
a college of Columbia Univer- 

With the exception of Dr. Draper, 
all of the experts above referret to 
indorsed the recommendations con- 
tained in the memoranda, either un- 
qualifiedly or as probably the best 
possible solution under all the cir- 
cumstances. Dr. Babcock, expert in 
higher education in the bureau at 
Washington, gave the plan his un- 
qualified approval. 

Taking it all in all, the board feels 
that it has reached a wise solution 
of a very difficult problem. The plan 
will not be executed hastily. Every 
consideration will be given those who 
will be displaced by reason of this 
co-ordination. In the end we believe 
it will work exceeding good for the 
educational interests of this state. 
The board requests the hearty co- 
operation of all the institutions, and 
asks them to realize that they are 
co-operating units in a general sys- 
tem, and it bespeaks of the public a 
eareful study of the reasons for the 
action the board has taken in what 
it deems the best interests of the 
people of the entire commonwealth. 


KANSAS. 


LAWRENCE. department 
of journalism at the State Univer- 
sity is assisting those high schools 
of the state that wish to establish 
courses in newspaper writing. Sev- 
eral schools throughout the state 
have already introduced this work. 


MICHIGAN. 
MARQUETTE. As the result of 


a_three-weeks’ canvass by L. M. 
Geismar, superintendent of the state 
experimental farm at Chatham, at 
least three cities in the upper penin- 
sula will have extended agricultural 
courses in their public schools. 
There are already agricultural 
colleges in Menominee and Chip- 
pewa counties. There is to be an- 
other college in Dickinson, and 
within a year a township agricultural 
high school will be established im 
Houghton county. In Marquette 
county agriculture will be taught at 
the Northern State Normal school, 
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and beginning with the fall term this 
year it will be a required. subject in 
all teachers’ courses’ Luther _L. 
Wright, state superintendent of pub- 
jc imstruction, has. ruled that this 
work will be required in all public 
schools after this fall. 


NEBRASKA. 


PERU. The domestic science de- 
partment at the normal school has 


grown from two students to 107 
students during the two years in 
which Miss. Myrtle Ferguson has 


been in charge. 

*"All the graduates of last year’s 
class at the school have secured 
teaching positions. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. The board of edu- 
cation has changed the name. of the 
Farragut high school to the Carter 
H. Harrison Technical school. 

Clara Schmitt was elected assist- 
ant in the department of child study 
and educational research at a salary 
of $1,100; Robert M. Smith was 
made supervisor of technical work 
in. the high schools; Edward F. 
Worst, superintendent of schools in 
Toliet, was elected sunervisor of ele- 
mentary manual training and con- 
struction work at a salary of $4,000. 


MINNESOTA. 


ST. PAUL. People of all ages 
and all walks of life to the number 
of 1,200 registered at the opening of 
the People’s University. 


INDIANA. 


The vacancy in the deanship of 
the school of education at the Uni- 
versity of Indiana has been filled by 
the appointment of W. W. Black, a 
member of the faculty, who had a 
large share of the work to do in 
building up the school under the 
former dean, W. A. Jessup, who has 
gone to the University of lowa. 
_ SOUTH BEND. The new su- 

perintendent here is L. J. Montgom- 
ery, a graduate of the University of 
Michigan, who has taught in Minne- 
sota extensively and who comes to 
the superintendency here from a 
similar position in Faribault, Min- 
nesota. 

VALPARAISO. The whole host 
of friends of President H. B. Brown 
of Valparaiso University will rejoice 
to learn that he is on a fair way to 
recovery from a very serious illness. 
President Brown has been in Bos- 
ton, where he was taken sick early 
in October. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


GEORGIA. 


ATLANTA. Atlanta University 
opened for its forty-fourth school 
year on the first. Wednesday in Oc- 
tober with an increased enrollment 
in all departments, and many other 
indications of a successful year. 
he large attendance taxes the ac- 
commodations to the utmost, mak- 
ing the need of a new building for 
the young women imperative. Five 
mstructors have been added to the 
teaching force. Four of these are to 
fill vacancies and one to occupy a 
new position in the school. 
Through the generosity of a friend 
m the North a new position has been 
established in connection with the 
Practice school of the normal de- 
partment. Miss Kathrine Davies, a 
Fradeate of Yankton College, South 
akota, who has specialized in kin- 
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dergarten, has been chosen to fill 
this place to assist Miss Warevin de- 
veloping the trainine course. 


OKLAHOMA, 

NORMAN. © Presidefit © Stratton 
D. Brooks’ inauguration on October 
21 was an enthusiastic ceremony. 
Fifty institutions were represented 
at the installation exercises in the 
morning, and in the -afternoon 
tended words of welcome to Dr. 
Brooks. In the evening there was a 
large dinner, followed by an edu- 
cational conference. President 
Brooks’ record thus far has. made 
a very favorable impression. 

OKLAHOMA CITY. A _ tem- 
porary restraining order was issued 
by the Oklahoma county district 
court on October 14 against Ira L. 
Cain of Muskogee, C.~C. “Weith, 
Ardmore, David I. Johnston, Qkla- 
homa City, and W. E. Rowsey, Mus- 
kogee, new members of the state 
board of education, against their at- 
tempting, with other members of the 
board, to usurp the functions of that 
body. The process granted 
upon application of R. H. Wilson, 
state superintendent of education, 
and O. Frank Hayes of Chandler, 
Scott Glenn, Shawnee, and Robert 
Dunlop, Newkirk, three of them be- 
ing old members removed by Gov- 
ernor Cruce. The application de- 
nies the right of the governor to 
alter the personnel of the board, ad- 
hering to the rule that the places 
may only be vacated for cause, 
which is through a judicial proceed- 
ing. The investigation held by the 
governor and adopted by him as a 
basis for removals is referred to in 
the application as a “pretended in- 
vestigation,” without having the 
force of law. W..E...Rowsey ..of 
Muskogee was not removed by the 
governor, but was re-commissioned 
for a longer term, and Cain ap- 
pointed to his place. The petition 
points that if Rowsey resigned, then 
Cain’s appointment is valid, since it 
was to fill a legal vacancy, and un- 
der the view of the old members, 
Rowsey is off of the board. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


UTAH. 

SALT LAKE CITY. The state 
board of education has decided that 
beginning with the school year of 
1913-1914, instructors of agriculture 
in the state high schools must show 
college credits in the following sub- 
jects: Soils, crops, animal hus- 
bandry, horticulture, irrigation and 
dry-farming, provided the credits in 
these subjects shall represent at 
least one-fourth. of a full college 
course. 


- 1915, and New Englanders at 
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Two of the three political parties 

ve renominated tate Superin- 
tendent A. C. Nelson for state su- 
perintendent, and the «third party 
would probably have done so ex- 
cept for a “technicality whiclr stood 
in the way. Such uniform approval 
and co-operation as that given Mr. 
Nelson .is unusual, 


~“CALTFORNIA: 


LOS ANGELES, «The board of 
education refused to adopt the ree- 
ommendation of Superintendent 
Francis for a salary schedule for 
teachers ¢alled Schedule “B,” based 
on a merit and efficiency test, which 
takes in the personality of the 
teacher as well. 

SAN FRANCISCO. Loyal New 
Englanders, of whom there are a 
great many in the far West, have 
formed the New Eneland Club of 
California, with headquarters at 411 
Phelan building. This club will see 
that New England is well repre- 
sented in the exposition exhibits of 
home 
should see to it that their far-away 
friends are aware of the changes and 
advances at home, in education as in 
evervthing else. 


COLORADO. 

BOULDER. The Colorado State 
University is pluming itself over 
the fact that the Journal of the 
American Medical Association picks 
the. medical school of the State Uni- 
versity as one of twenty-seven, out 
of a total of 136 in the United 
States, with a high standard in 
every regard. 


Better Fathers Through Contin- 
uatien Schools 
(Centinued frem page 439.) 


ize. It has been well suggested that 
not only health certificates be re- 
quired before issuing marriage li- 
censes, but also certificates of abil- 
ity to care for a family. Several 
practical suggestions were made of 
methods for establishing such 
struction. One was by Cleveland's 
curator of school gardens, Louise 
Klein Miller, who urged the affee- 
tion for home, the healthful use of 
leisure time, the economic advan- 
tages, the qualities of character, the 
appreciation of life processes that 
are developed by competent in- 
structors in “vacant lot.” back yard, 
and other forms of gardening. One 
of the technical high schools of the 
citv introduces this year regular and 
continuation courses in agriculture 
and landscape, gardening. Mr. 


SAPOLIO 
The big cake that does not waste, 


scatter or melt. 


CLEANS SCOURS 


POLISHES FROM CELLAR TO 


GARRET. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, 28 E Jackson Bivd. 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Washington, D. C., 1845 U Street Denver, Col., 
Orangeburg, S. C., 70 College St. 


Portland, Ore., 610 Swetland Bidg. 


920 Central Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Savings Bank Building 


Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bldg 


THE PARKER 


e+ Madison, Wisconsin e+ Tenth 
1° Spokane, Washington Year 


THE STATES 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces and recommends teachers to su 
notice. Requests of schoo) officials will receive 


rintendents and schoo!) officials at short 
mediate attention. 


CALL, WRITE, OR WIRE 


721 Main Street, 


Hartford, Conn. 


y THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


% BEACON ST., BOSTON. ~ 


Telephone, Hay. 1678 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Assistant Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-two years ef successful experience. 


Established 1890 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


Barker, principal of another techni- 
cal school, urged the need of meth- 
ore other than the usual ones for 
oys. 

ther suggestions for attracting 
reluctant or weary pupils were the 
illustrated lecture followed by dis- 
cussion; sanitary details relating to 
an occupatjon, with heredity as a 
background, incidentally introduced 
in vocational classes; excursions on 
holidays to inspect sanitary, biolo- 
gic, sociologic features of institu- 
tions, localities, etc.—a quite com- 
mon practice in England among in- 


structors, as are also vacation 
camps, outing fortnights in country 
cottages, and week-end excursions; 


the possibilities in the evening use 
of school buildings for social pur- 
poses. All these should be a real 
part of the continuation school. It 
was urged that immediate ‘environ- 
ment usually affords sufficient “ap- 
paratus” for much ‘ instruction in 
hygiene and sanitation, and neglect 
to utilize it commonly results in 
discrepancies between theories “and 
practices. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW 
(Continued from page 437.) 


possible . to. carry things,too far in 
stich a community, 
THE BECKER TRIAL. 

The trial) of Police Lieutenant 
Becker for inciting the murder of 
the gambler, Rosenthal, continues to 
occupy large space in the news- 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. . 


Boston, [lass 
F. PEASE, 


Leng Distance Telephone. anager. 


papers, and there rarely has been a 
criminal prosecution of amy sort 
upon which the attention of the 
whole country has been so concen- 
trated. During the past week sev- 
eral of the men who by their own 
admission were directly connected 
with the crime have been testifying 
for the prosecution, and have shown 
remarkable coherence and con- 
sistency in their stories under cross- 
examination as well as in their direct 
testimony. Whatever the outcome 
of. the trial may be, the evidence 
discloses appalling conditions of 
corruption and crime in the New 
York police force. Evidently it 
costs but little in New York to have 
an inconvenient and meddlesome 
person “croaked,” and the man who 
takes a few hundred dollars for a 
commission of that kind may count 
on being protected by officials who 
hire him. 
THE DANBURY 

CASE. 


The public at large, probably, had 


HATTERS’ 


forgotten that the famous “Danbury 


Hatters’ Case,” the trial of which 
was begun nine years ago, was not 
et finished. This case was brought 
y a firm of Danbury hatters against 
the United Hatters’ Union, on the 
Charge of a conspiracy to injure the 
business of the plaintiffs by a boy- 
cott because they refused to union- 
ize their establishment. The suit 
was brought against 240 members of 
the union who resided in Connecti- 
cut, and, three years ago, in the first 
jur~ trial, the award for the plain- 


MENEELY &CO. 


Ot 
BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 160 age, 


BELLS 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogica} ang 
technical training of teachers ef the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury 
Principal, 


man, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexes 
For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. C. Boyden, M. A. 


| WANT THAT” 
Henderson's English 
Thousands of teachers are enthus astic over 
it. Rearrangement of the entire study. A 
reasen for every step. Clauses, phrases, 
words, parallel in use. No subordinate con- 
nectives to worry over. New outlines. New 
tests. Squivaient terms. As of proof 
that solves the grammer problem. Why not 
your as others who use it? 

rspen 
factory advantage? Wrnete. 


H. H. Henderson, Publisher 
Columbus, Ohio 


by Par- 
- Cloth, 


tiffs was $222,000. The case has 
gone twice to the United States 
Court of Anpeals, and once to the 
United States Supreme court. Now 
a fresh verdict of $80,000 and costs 
has been awarded to the plaintiffs, 
and under the terms of the anti- 
trust law, under which it was 
brought, this award will be trebled, 
making a total of $240,000. The case 
will be again appealed. It is of 
great importance because it involves 
the individual responsibility of mem- 
bers of labor unions for what is done 


by the officials of their organiza- 
tions. 


FARMERS AND THE FOOD 
COST. 

In a letter addressed to the gov- . 
ernors of the several states, Presi- 
dent T-*+ has suggested a practical 
method of reducing the cost of food- 
stuffs by reducing the cost to the 
farmer of producing his crops. His 
plan is to adapt to American condi- 
tions the co-operative-credit plan as 
embodied in the organization of the 
Raiffeisen banks of Germany. The 
plan includes also the establishment 
f land-mortgage banks under state 
charters and the formation of co- 
operative mortgage-bond societies 
alo~- the line of thoce existing in 
Germany. These are matters 
adanted to uniform state legislation. 
Later, the President would favor the 
enactment by Congress of laws per- 
mitting the organization of national 
land-mortgage banks. These _ rec- 
ommendations are based on a thor- 
ough investigation of co-operative 
land-mortage banks and mortgage- 
bond societies in Europe, which has 
been made at the President's initia- 
tive, and the first results of which 
are now available in a published re- 
port. At resent the American 
farmer is greatly handicapved by the 
high rates of interest which he has 
to ay. Such a ‘sm as the Presi- 
dent proposes would greatly lighten 
the farmers’ burden by putting 
money at their disposal at lower 
rates, and also by enablino the bor- 
rowing farmer to repay loans bit by 
bit instead of becoming liable to the 
risk of summary foreclosure. 
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"Reports and Pamphlets Receiveg | 


County, Wisconsin. 
Annual. Compiled by County Sua- 
perintendent C. W. Meisnest. 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
Twelfth annual report of | strikes 
and lockouts for the year 1911. 

Elementary Schools of Hawaii. 
Course of Study. Issued by the 
Department of Public Instruction. 

University of Colorado Studies. 
Francis Ramaley, editor. I1X., 
No. 4. “The Continuity of Berg- 
son's Thought.” By Melancthon 
F. Libby. 

Springfield, Ohio. 1912 _ Report. 
Superintendent Carey Boggess. 
Vocation Bureau of Boston. “Bank- 
ing.” Meyer Bloomfield, direc- 
tor; Frederick J. Allen, special jn- 

yestigator. 

Muncie, Indiana, Normal. Institute. 
Prosvectus, 1912. M.-D. Kelley, 
president. 


Manitowoc 


Rhode Island State Exhibition of 
Boys and Girls’ Industrial Work 


The Rhode Island state corn show 
will be held at the Elysium hall, 
Weybosset street, Providence, on 
Friday and. Saturday, November 8 
and 9. At the same time and in 
the same hall the girls who have 
entered the contests in  bread- 
Making, canning, and ‘sewing will 
send in samples of their work. 
Handsome prizes will be awarded 
for the best exhibits. 

These contests. are conducted un- 
der the auspices of the Rhode 
Island State College and the states 
board of agriculture. Premium 
lists giving full information about 
the prizes, etc.. may be obtained 
from the state board of agriculture 
Or from the State College. 

In the adult corn-growing classes 


prizes are pffered for ten-ear and 
Single-ear samples, eighty-ear ex- 
hibits, stalks with ears attached, 


Sweepstakes, and best acre contests. 
Prizes range from $2 to $30. 

Ta the boys’ corn-growing classes 
prizes are offered for ten-ear and 
Single-ear exhibits, stalks, and ears, 
Sweepstakes, best exhibit from a 
grange, best exhibit from a school, 
best exhibit from a club, best essay, 
corn-judging, several special 
Classes. Prizes range from $2 to 
$25. One of the prizes is a free trip 
to Washington. 

In the girls’ classes prizes are of- 
fered for the best three loaves of 
Dread, best three jars of tomatoes, 
Best house apron, and the best es- 
Say. Prizes range from $2 to $10. 


BOSTON THEATRES 

B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 
Jesse L. Lasky’s newest and 
most pretentious musical produc- 
Son, “The Trained Nurses,” with 
Gladys Clark and Henry Bergman, 
one of the best vaudeville 
bills seen at B. F. Keith's theatre in 
Several months. Aside from “The 
Trained Nurses,” the week will be 
Rotable for the number of new acts 
On the list, practically every one of 
them being new to Boston  audi- 
ences. Other features will be 
fOwn and Blyer, the song writers; 
Furbor sisters, a troupe of clever 
Sitl entertainers; Maxime and Bobby 
man original specialty; Edwina 
@fry and company in a funny char- 
acter stunt; the -Berrons, two skilful 
musicians; Watson and Santes, 
Singing comedians; and the Eugene 
tO, a new act from Germany. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


ersonal application, election are a frequent sequence with vs On 
TELEPHONE, ptember i3, 1912, Superintendent Richards of Oswego called aos 
up to know what we had to suggest in the way of a science man at $900 in case 
his present science man received the appointment elsewhere that he expected. We 
told him of a Syracuse graduate With a first-rate record in scholarship and of fine 

rsonality who could be PERSONAL APPLI T 0 to send his record at ounce. 
Bad at ones. He asked us CA We did so, notifying cur 
man at thesame time that we had recommended him for. the probable vacancy. On re- 
ceipt of our letter our candidate took the train to Oswego and applied in person. The 
vacancy had not yet occurred, but he made a pleasant impression, and a few days 


later received a ae ge from Oswego to come on at once as their science ELECTION 
man had received the expected appointment and he had. secured the 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEAR 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,5 


Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° [ttt Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. PRATT Mer, 


introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENC Schools, and Families 


WN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, futors, and Goy- 
pe TO A REIS. of instruction ; recommends good Schools te parents. Call om 


ea ex Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


9 31 Union Square, New York, Est. 1889 
Pho®?. Ne advance fee. 


meral ed ted for department wor? ia 
PECIALISTS High pre snd Normal Schoole and Colleges in Peam- 


tates. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
and secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS AGENCY, KR. L.MYEKS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-optrating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (iInc.) 
laces teachers in at least S0 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we cam 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


8’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
aration. candidatet. Services free to school off cials 
peopie. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Averve, New York, N. ¥ 


HOW WE DO-IT 


: of the Marion Normal School at Marion Indiana, wirea 
On October 3, experience, to teach science and Fome mathematics, 
us for a man, ws eciephoned a graduate.of the Albany Normal College who had taught 
to begin at once. e year, and asked him to apply forthe place. We mailed his credentials to 
mediately and en October bth be wired our candidate, offering him the 
residen 
position and asking mii) AM Superinténdent Hay ward of Cohoes telephoned us fer a sub- 
On October 10, 1% re shysies and chemistry, and to begin immediately. At 11.09 o’clock we 
stitute to teach biology. ad found a teacher, told him her qualifications and recon mended 
telephoned him that xed us tosend her to Cohoes for an interview. She called cn him that 
engaged and began her work the following morning. 


If this appeals to you, write us 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N.Y. 


Harlan P. French, Prop. Vincent B. Fisk, Mar. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


rt, Manager 
year. as a Business.” Western Offices, Realty Building, Spokane, 
tor 


623 Se, Wabash Ar. 
Chicago, Ii. 


booklet 
Taaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 
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typewriung. 
ar Think of the Three-Quarters of a Million Remington T ypewruers in use 
epresented 


More than Three-Quarters 
of a Million 


learming shorthand 


today! Think of all the poswons ri by these Three-Quarters of a 
Milhon machines! No other writing’mackine can even rival these totals. 

Your interests demand that you.Jearn typewriing on the machine which 
will give you the best opportunity to earn a good living—also the greatest 
number and variety of opportunmes. This machine « the 


REMINGTON 


Remington Typewriter Company 


New York and Everywhere 


ty 
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448 JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION 


October 24, 1942 


IMPORTANT NEW BOO KS 


Conservation of the Child 


A Manual of Psychology Presenting the Clin- 
ical Examination and Treatment of 
Backward Children 


By DR. ARTHUR HOLMES 


of the University of Pennsylvania 


Dr. Holmes deals in a thorough manner with 
the problems of the 6,000,000 and the 150,000 
feeble-minded children now associating in our 
public schools with normal children, to the great 
danger of the latter. This is ‘a- practical exposi- 
tion of the treatment as carried out at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and the volume will be 
found of-distinct* pedagogical value. 


346 pages. 16 illustrations. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


Current. Educational Activities 


A Report Upon Current Educational Move- 
ments Throughout the World 


By JOHN PALMER GARBER 
Associate Superintendent of Public Schools of Philadelphia 


A report upon current educational activities 
throughout the world, dealing with such problems 
as- vocational and agricultural education develop- 
ment affecting the public schools and higher insti- 
tutions of learning, social problems, foreign edu- 
cational institutions, meetings, etc. A unique 
year book. Very serviceable. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.25 


Correspondence Solicited 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


The Best 
Entertainments 


Operettas 

Musical Novelties 

Dialogs and Plays 

Drills and Marches 
Recitations and Exercises 


For 


Patriotic Occasions 
Closing Day, and 
Any Time 


Send for 16 page catalogue 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

** The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.”’ 

From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

**] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
mentof me throughoutall our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for ms.” 

From a Maine teacher: 

‘*1 want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
forme. I eaten feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 

From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 

“Enclosed please find my check. 

‘“‘With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.” 

From a New Jersey superintendent: 

* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and & 
second gradeteacher. If you havyesome one that you can 


recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ———_ | 


please put us in communication with them.” 

From a Vermont teacher: 

“I have been very much pleased with the work of your 
Agency in keeping me well posted in rd to vacancies in 
this country, and Il appreciate your services very 
much in 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, [ am 

“ Very truly yours.” 

Calls are already commencing to come in for neat 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 


attention. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 
reet, Boston, Mass 


6 Beacon St 
Long Distance Telephone. 
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